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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 

DAY, 7 4s ani ae ¥] a.m. to 6.0 p.m., on 
ent of O2 ILLING. NESD i 

oa L¥-A-CROWN. ESDAYS the price 

ere are Five Entrances, one by the Royal Entrance of the 

Albert Hall, two in Exhibition-road, and fue in Prince Albert- 





we oF 4t ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tnstituted 1822. Incorporated b: al Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Ec mec a 
J Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! H ess the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
; President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 








The HALF TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 12th 
inst., and will terminate on Saturday, the 22nd July. 


Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursdays at 11 o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royrat Acapgmy or Music, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr’ 
W. G. CUSINS.—St. James’s Hall, MONDAY, June 19° 
Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON and Mons. CAPOUL. Symphonies’ 
Haydn, and B flat, Beethoven. Concerto violin, Herr STRAUS, 
Viotti ; Concerto in F minor, No. 4, pianoforte, Mdme. 
ARABELLA GODDARD, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. Overture, 
Mereille, Gounod. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; tickets, 7s., 5s., and 2s. 6d., 
L. Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street ; Cramer, Wood, & Co., 
Regent-street ; Chappell, New Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, 
Cheapside ; Hay’s Royal-exchange ; and Austin’s Ticket-office, 


St. James’s Hall. 
N USICAL UNION. —LESCHETIZKY and 

AUER, from St. Petersburg, with Lasserre, Bernhardt, 
and Waefelghem, oa TUESDAY, June 13th, Quarter-past Three. 
Quartet in D, Mozart ; Quintet in E flat, Piano, &c., Schumann ; 
Quartet E flat, Mendelssohn ; Solos Pianoforte, LESCHETIZK Y. 
Tickets half-a-guinea each, to be had of Lamborn Cock, and 
Ollivier, Bond-street, and of Austin, atSt.James’s Hall. Visitors 
can pay at the Hall.—J. Exta, Director. 








UNE 12.—GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
ST. JAMKS’S HALL, two o'clock. Tietjens, Ilma de 
Murska, Sinico, and Marie Marimon, Alboni, Fernandez, and 
Trebelli-Bettini ; Sims Reeves, Fancelli, Vizzani, and Bentham, 
Moriami, Agnesi, Caravoglia, and Foli; Violinist, Mdlle. 
Therese Siebe. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Tickets, 


10s. 6d., 78. 6d., 58., and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s Office, and all 
musicsellers, 





‘ UnNpBR THE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG’S EVENING 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY Evening, 
June 21st, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 





He FERDINAND LUDWIG will play at his 
EVENING CONCERT, Schubert’s Grand Sonata in A 
minor, and several smaller pieces by classical composers. 





Mos: PAQUE has the honour to announce 

that his MATINEE MUSICALE, will take place at 
24, Belgrave — (by the kind permission of the most noble 
the Marquis of Downshire), to commence at 3 o’clock, Tickets 
to be obtained only at 120, Great Portland-street. 





R. CHARLES GARDNER begs to announce 
that his SEVENTH ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 

will take place at Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, June 17th, 
at 8 o'clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d, or to admit three, £1 1s. 3, 
Chilworth-street, Westbourne-terrace, W. 





i HELENE HEERMANN and HERR 
HUGO HEERMANN’S FIRST MATINEE, St. George’s 
Hall, Monday M orning, June 12th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists: 
Mdme. Viardot-Garcia and Mdlle. Regan; Piano, Mdlle. 
Brandes; Harp, Mdlle. Heermann; Violin, Herr Heermann; 
Conductor, Mr. Ganz. Reserved stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved 
seats, 5s. ; to be had at Chappell’s, Bond-street, and at Herr 


Heermann’s residence, 130, Buckingham-palace-road. 
N ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE and MISS 

FLORENCE ASHTON have the honour to announce 
a GRAND EVENING CONCERT, to be given at Victoria 
Hall, Archer-street, Bayswater, on WEDNESDAY Evening, 
June 14th. Artistes: Miss Ellen Glanville, Miss Edmonds, 
Miss Austin, Madame O. Williams, and Miss Florence Ashton ; 
Signor Danieli, Mr. Stanton, and Mr. Burleigh; Piano, Miss 
Kate Roberts, Mr. John Harrison, and Signor. Tito Mattei. 
Conductors, Signor Campana, Mr. O. Williams, Mr. Wilkinson, 
and Mr. John Sate. Stalls, 5s. ; reserved seats, 3s. ; area, 
2s.; balcony, 1s., at the Hall, on the evening. 





ISS ANNIE STOCKEN’S EVENING CON- 
CERT, Assembly Rooms, Kennington Park, WEDNKS- 
DAY, June 14th, under the patronage of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Pollock, G.C.B., K.8.I. ocalists: Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas. Instru- 
mentalists: Mr. A. Burnett, Mr. W. Pettit, and Miss Annie 
Stocken. Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s., 1s., may be had at the Rooms, 
and of Miss Stocken, 224, Brixton-road, 8S. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to announce that she is at liberty to a Engage- 
ments for playing at Morning and Evening Parties. For Terms 
and Lessons, address to her residence, 38, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 





ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 


of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
N ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 


and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 144, Hampsrgap-roap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





STERNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL. 
T a Meeting of the Professors of the Royal 


Academy of Music it was unanimously resolved to offer 
Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETE a TESTIMONIAL of the 
cordial sympathy of musica! artists and lovers of music, in the 
distinguished honour that has recently been conferred on him by 
our Most Gracious Sovereign, and that this Testimonial consists 
in the endowment of an Exhibition to be called the Sterndale 
Bennett Exhibition, to assist musical students in their educa- 
tion in the Royal Academy of Music, of which Institution the 
eminent musician, whose name will thus be perpetuated, was a 
pupil, and is now the Principal. Subscriptions received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Walter Macfarren, Esq., 3, Osnaburgh-terrace, 
N.W. ; by the Union Bank, Argyll-street ; or by the Hon. 
Secretary; H. R. Eyers, Esq., The Cottage, Aubrey-road, 
Notting-hill, W. 


Now ready, No. 16 of 





phates ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Dr. Revigws: (continued) 


Livingstone. 


Leaping ARTICLES: 
Ex Luce Lucellum. 


Howitt’s Visit to Remarkable 

Places (8 {llustrations). 
Sutherland's Handbook of 
Hardy Herbaceous and Al- 


——, tee (3 ine Flowers, and Thomson’s 
Glimpees of the Royal Aca- — ok to the Flower 
‘Alptas Sottin ont The Englishman’s House, from 
F a Cottage toa Mansion (Illus- 

Revigws: trated). 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, | F. Jacox’s Secular Annotations 


Matheson’s England to Delhi 
(7 Illustrations), 
a History of India 


on Scripture Texts. 
Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—I. 
Early English Literature—I. 
Our Lady's Lament, and the 
Lamentations of St. Mary 





Yonge’s History of England. 
Ince’s Outlines of English 
Magdalene. 


History. 4 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. Literary Notes. 
Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 17 will be Published on the 15th of June, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
LORD LYTTON. 


London: Hovtstox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
talls, 


Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Books 

“T WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
: A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 

Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 

present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 

WiiuaM J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 

Wadingham. 

London: J. T. Hargs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 

Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C.A.M.W. 
Author of “‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., dc. 
London: J. T. Harss, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, S.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





ONDUCTOR.—An experienced CONDUCTOR 

is required, for the Classical Harmonists’ Society, Belfast. 

Information as to the duties, salary, &c., can be ascertained by 

application to the Honorary Secretary of the Society, Ulster- 
chambers, Belfast. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
foms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





GENCY WANTED. —A Gentleman having his 

time to himself and in possession of an excellent suite 

of Offices, with four large warehouses attached, in the best part 

of the West End, is desirous of obtaining an AGENCY upon 

favourable terms. The highest references and security can be 

given. Address, in first instance, A. H., Regent Press, 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grye.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
w.c. 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/. 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine. 


[ey ” 


” 





IRST CLASS OFFICES.—A Suite of Offices, 
Private Parlour and three large Warerooms, suitable fora 
Public Company, Merchant, or Solicitor, in the finest part of 
the West End, to be Let on Lease. An opportunity seldom to 
be met with. Address, A. H., Regent Press, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 


RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 











ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





‘THE BANJO REVEL,”’ 
FRANCESCO BERGER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
Played by the Composer at his Concert this Season, with the 
greatest success. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 





UST PUBLISHED.—UNE CASCADE DES 
FLEURS. Bagatelle de Salon pour Piano. Par FrepEric 
Lemorsg. 48. Also, by the same composer, FLUERS DES 
CHAMPS. 3s. Both free by post at half-price. London: 
Published only by Ropgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


 ~ LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA. Words by 

Rea. Music by A. S. Garry, composer of ‘O Fair Dove ! 
O Fond Dove!” Price 3s. ; post free at half-price. Order of 
all Musicsellers. R. Cocks & Co., Publishers. 


HY VOICE IS NEAR. Ballad. By W. T. 
WricutTon, composer of ‘‘ Her bright smile haunts me 
still,” &c. ‘‘A very sweet song, by an always welcome com- 
poser.”—City Press. The same for the Pianoforte, by Baixtey 
Ricwarps. Each free by post, 24 stamps. London: Ronsart 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all Music- 
sellers. 





DRAWING-ROOM OPERETTA. 
Just published. Price 7s. €d. 


OUISE; or, the TRIALS of LOVE. The 
Libretto written by Wattgr Boutt. The Music composed 
by J. BotincBrooke Coorgr. This work has been produced 
especially with a view to its performance in Ladies’ Schools or 
the Drawing-Room, the characters being all supported by 
Ladies. 
London; Hourcuixes & Romer. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Cramgrs, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mapy of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 





Kingdom. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

ZHE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT; 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
~y ‘ BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d, 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d.; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Prespyrerianism and [rvineism. 
Vol II. On AnasartisM, the InpgPgexpents, and the QuaKzgrs, 
Vol. If. On MerHopism and SwepEenporG@ians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 64.; 
e« by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 68. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

















WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—@—— 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s, 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bri the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. y BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 


BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNHE, M.RB.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light; Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 


2 MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—~@— 


THESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 








0, 402, June 9, °71. 


Pisses MAGAZINE: 
AN TED MONTHLY. 


ILLUSTRA’ 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By “The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCEK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7, 6d. 

















[HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By lL. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 


L, FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Antobiography. 


By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 
AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘* Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols 


‘bres DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 























AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. 
Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 8 vols. 


Osx! COMMONER. A Novel. By 


By the 





HENRY MORFORD. 3 vols. 
Peuancus SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 








| Daa REMEDIES. A Novel. 


3 vols. 





ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFER’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
T 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s.6d.; morocco antique, 
78. 1 ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 


(8, 
BRON, Biaited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


It. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSUN. 


Ill. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT'I. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
Tyee Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi 
oe Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by THOMAS 

SECCOMBE. aa 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 

TAVE DORE. al 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, [Illustrated by 

THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


1x, 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the puibli¢ation of which will be 
duly announced. 
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I WILL NOT GIVE THEE ROSES. 


I. 

I will not give thee roses 
For token of my love, mine own ; 

Too soon their sweetness closes, 
Their bloom too soon is overblown. 
Their leaves they turn adust and dry, 
Whereas my love should never die: 

I will not give thee roses. 


II. 

Nor yet I think it fitter 
To offer diamonds to thy gaze; 

For these need light to glitter 
And shine by intercepted rays. 
They have no glory save through light, 
But love is love by day and night ; 

I will not offer jewels. 


III. 

I'll make a song and sing it, 
And that shall be the token, dear, 

I'll make a verse and wing it 
With love, that it may reach thine ear. 
And though they vanish, verse and song, 
Some echo yet may linger long 

And mind thee that I love thee. 

D. ¥. 


eee 


———— 








PROVINCIAL. 


On the afternoon and evening of Tuesday her 
Majesty gave another grand ball and supper at 
Balmoral to servants of the household, gamekeepers, 
foresters, and gardeners, and also to most of the 
tenantry on the Royal estates. The ball was held 
in the marquee erected for that held on Friday, 
which was left standing for the occasion, and the 
supper was served in the servants’ hall at the 
Castle. The arrangements for both supper and ball 
were first-class, and the pleasure of those present 
was much enhanced by the presence of her Majesty 
and the members of the Royal family, with the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Royal household. The 
music was efficiently discoursed by Mr. Willie Blair, 
assisted by his son and Messrs. Thomson, Balmoral, 
and Munro, Abrarder. The piper of the 93rd 
Highlanders also played at intervals. On Monday 


afternoon Lord and Lady Granville arrived at the 
Castle. 





Mr. Albery’s “‘ Two Roses” is being played very 
successfully at the Alexandria Theatre, Liverpool. 
Mr. H. J. Montague as Jack Wyatt, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Digby Grant, Mr. W. H. Stephens, Furnival, 
and Mr. George Honey as Our Mr. Jenkins are all 
excellent. Miss Amy Fawsitt plays Lottie in 
& charming manner and the other characters are 
well sustained by Miss Louise Claire and Mr. C..W. 
Garthorne. Mr. Garthorne, we believe, is brother to 
Mr. W. H. Kendal, to whom he bears a striking 
resemblance. Mr. Saker the popular manager of 
this theatre is announced to appear at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, on Friday evening next. 
——“ The Palace of Truth’? has been revived this 
week at the Prince of Wales Theatre. Miss Madge 
Robertson now plays Myrza instead of Zeolide, and 
Mr. Kendal Chrysal. The other characters are not 
80 well played as before. Miss Robertson and Mr. 
Kendal also appear in ‘* Uncle’s Will.” 





The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a perform- 
ance, at the Royal Public Rooms, Exeter, on 
the 18th inst. This Society was established in 
1859, and has been most successful; the excellent 
program doubtless, being both a catse and a 
Consequence of their success. We subjoin that of 
Thursday, which gave great pleasure by its careful 
Performance :—“ Hard by a Fountain,” Waelrent ; 
“What means this strangeness,” Hawes; ‘ May 
Bong,” Mendelssohn; ‘‘Come again, sweet Love,” 
Dowland; ‘ You stole my Love,” Macfarren; ‘“ Lady, 
when I behold,” Wilbye; ‘Bugle Song,” Baly ; 
“When April deck’d,”” Marenzio; “I love my Love 
in the Morning,” Allen; ‘When Allan-a-Dale,” 





Pearsall; ‘‘ To shorten Winter's sadness,” Weelkes ; 
“The Nightingale,’ Mendelssohn; ‘Flora now 
calleth forth,” Smith; ‘‘My Mistress is as fair as 
fine,” Bennet; O hush thee, my babie,” Sullivan; 
“Lo! where with flow’ry head,” Morley; ‘“ Who 
shall win my lady fair?” Pearsall; ‘ T’other 
morning very early,” Thibaut; ‘The Lark,” 
Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Good Night,” Baly. The National 


Anthem was loyally given at the end of the 
concert. 








THE OPERA. 





The opera announced for Saturday at Covent 
Garden was “TL Africaine,” but the indis- 
position of Mdme. Monbelli called for the sub- 
stitution of ‘Fra Diavolo,” which accordingly 
was performed with a cast similar to that on 
previous occasions—viz., with Mdme. Lucca as 
Zerlina, Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, as Lady Pamela, 
M. Naudin as Fra Diavolo, Signori Bettini and 
Ciampi in the respective characters of Lorenzo and 
Lord Koburg, and Signori Tagliafico and Capponi 
as the brigands. The impersonation of Zerlina is 
one of the most charming successes in Mdme. 
Lucca’s repertory. The part suits her piquancy: 
the chamber scene is delightful for Zerlina’s in- 
genuousness and rustic grace. Mdlle. Demeric- 
Lablache fis noted for her Lady Pamela, and the 
brigand hero of M. Naudin is well known. On 
Saturday their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
H.I.H. the Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, and 
H.H. Prince John of Glucksburg were present in 
Her Majesty’s box. 

On Monday “ Otello’? was repeated. The last 
appearance of Sig. Mario in the part of Fernando 
(‘* Favorita’’) took place on Tuesday, when Mdme. 
Lucca was the Leonora. The veteran tenor has 
earned his repose, and is accompanied by all good 
wishes. His reception on Tuesday was very warm. 
Last night “ L’Etoile du Nord” was brought out. 
Mdme. Patti’s Catarina is a charming impersona- 
tion; Sig. Naudin was Danilowitz, and M. Jourdan, 
the original representative of Giorgio, made a first 
appearance. Mdmes. Demeric-Lablache and Mon- 
belli and M. Faure also took part. 

At Her Majesty’s, a fine performance of ‘‘ Roberto 
il Diavolo”” tovk place on Saturday. The perform- 
ance of Alice by Mdlle. Tietjens is one familiar to al] 
opera-goers, who know how matchless is her singing 
of ‘Nel lasciar la Normandia” and “ Vanne, 
vanne.”’ Another notable piece of singing and 
acting is the Princess Isabella of Mdlle. de Murska. 
On Saturday it wasjas sweet-toned, as impassioned, 
and as refined as on former occasions; and the 
appeal -‘* Roberto, O tu che adoro,’’ created a 
powerful sensation and was encored. M. Belval 
made his début as Bertram. He has a genuine bass 
voice of extraordinary compass and remarkable for 
its rich quality. He sings with knowledge and 
facility and is dramatically all that can be desired. 
In the trio with Robert and Alice he was loudly 
applauded, and the number was redemanded ; but 
the invocation in the third act made his triumph. 
Altogether it was a performance on which the 
French artist may be congratulated. Signor Nico- 
lini played Robert with his usual carefulness and 
with encouraging results. Sig. Nicolini promises to 
be our best tenor. Signor Rinaldini was Raimbaldo, 
and sang effectively; and other characters were 
filled by Signori Agnesi, Rocca, Casaboni, Sinigaglia, 
and Balesca. In the incidental ballet, and the 
dance of the risen nuns Mdlle. Fioretti danced 
admirably, and was much applauded. 

A sixth appearance of Mdlle. Marimon as Amina 
took place on Tuesday. She was suffering sadly 
from hoarseness; but the audience made every 
allowance. Last night ‘‘ Rcberto” was repeated ; 
and for to-night “Lucia di Lammermoor” is 
announced. M. Capoul makes his second appear- 
ance to-morrow in the title-réle of ‘ Faust ;” and 
for next week we are promised Mdlle. Marimon in a 
new part—that of Maria in “La Figlia” on 
Tuesday, by which time, it is to be hoped, she will 
haye recovered from her indisposition. 





CONCERTS. 





At the fifth Matinée of the Musical Union, 
Leopold Auer made his first appearance this season, 
supported by the string artists of the former per- 
formances. Haydn’s Quartet No. 29 Pleyel edition, 
in G major, was the first piece. Auer’s splendid 
artistic powers were soon felt, and his delivery of the 
recitative sentences of the expressive Adagio was a 
masterly exposition of pointed phrasing. His 
superb tone, great courage in attack, varied and 
finished style, place him in the very front rank of 
violinists, and fit him pre-eminently for his post as 
quartetleader. Mozart's ever green pianoforte quartet 
in G minor introduced M. Camille Saint-Siiens’ the 
organistof the Madaleine, Paris, as pianist. Although 
somewhat nervous at first, M. Saint-Siiens produced 
a most favourable impression. His practice as an 
organist has taken nothing from the natural delicacy 
of histouch, andall the charming slender currents of 
pure melody were daintily expressed. His reading 
was severely conscientious. The Andante was 
played in a very pure style, and in a very clean man- 
ner. The performance of Beethoven's noble Quartet 
in E minor, Op.59, was avery satisfactory, and indeed 
masterly one. From first to last careful study and 
thoughtful preparation were apparent. The Adagio 
‘was a model of judgment and well considered ex- 
pression, and the exhilarating mildness of the Finale 
was most happily caught. Solos were given by 
Auer and Saint-Saéns. The latter artist played two 
of his own pianoforte pieces, the first, a Mazurka 
having a decided original vein of thought, evidently 
developed by the hand of a cultivated master, the 
second a Gavotte in which the quaint flavour of the 
old masters is well introduced, with subjects of 
marked freshness of detail. M. Saint-Saéns also 
played, with admirable skill and considerable power, 
a Valse of Chopin’s, and his own clever transcription 
of Beethoven’s grotesque Chorus and Dance of 
Dervishes-in the ‘ Ruins of Athens.” Leschitizky 
is the pianist next Tuesday. 


The sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society's 
season took place on Monday at St. James’s Hall. 
Under the tutelage of Mr. W. G. Cusins the band 
rendered Mozart’s charming Symphony in G minor 
with that capacity for alternation of expression which 
always characterises this body of instrumentalists. 
Whether it was the varied emotionalism of the 
Allegro, the gentle yet expectant Andante, the well- 
defined and rhythmic Minuet, or the impulsive 
Finale, Mr. Cusins’s band showed equally well, and 
rendered the masterpieces with delicate appreciation. 
The Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven—the most 
popular because perhaps the most melodious of 
his works, and the least exigeant of all his 
symphonies — was another task most  satis- 
factorily solved; and the various movements 
descriptive of rural impressions—the Brook, the 
Storm, and the Herdsman’s Song of Thanksgiving— 
admirably transcribed, produced their usual effects. 
Two overtures were contained within the program : 
one in MS. by Cipriani Potter, and that to “ Eury- 
anthe” by Weber. Mr. Potter's work was composed 
in 1836, and brought out by the Philharmonic 
Society in the following year. It is entitled 
“Cymbeline” and is apparently intended to 
paint in lyrical form some of the principal 
characters in that play. The fidelity of Imogen, 
the foolish bragging of Cloten, the designs of 
Iachimo are metaphysical ideas which might 
ordinarily be considered to lie as much beyond the 
reach of musical as of chemical analysis; but 
Cipriani Potter at least attaches to such a theme a 
certain characterisation which affords some index to 
his plan; and Imogen’s sleep and awaking are 
subjects which lend themselves readily to musical 
description. Weber’s overture is sufficiently well 
known. The vocalists were Mdlle. Tietjens and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini who sang with their usual 
effectiveness. . We must not omit to mention 
Paganini’s Concerto in B minor for violin and 
orchestra. The violin was held by Sig. Sivori, 


who as nephew of the celebrated artist and inheritor 
of his manuscripts and his talent, is well qualified 
to maintain the reputation of the illustrious 
violinist. 
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Under brilliant patronage, inclusive of many royal 
and noble names, the Amateur Orchestral Guild 
gave a concert at Hanover Square Rooms on Wed- 
nesday. This society is now in its third year. Its 
stated object is the organization of advanced amateur 
executants for the periodical performance of the 
orchestral classics. Being a national society, its 
meetings are held in various parts of England, and, 
by rule, always for the benefit of some charitable 
undertaking; the present one being given in aid of 
the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation. The room was 
filled with a gay assemblage, and the proceedings 
took a very favourable turn. In Spohr’s Overture in 
D (Op. 15), the band approved its careful teaching 
under the Rey. Dr. Haking, its director, and attached 
the slow and the lively movements with praiseworthy 
effect. Each part of the program commenced and 
ended with an overture, the second being a taking 
composition of Dr. Haking’s, ‘‘The Nymph of the 
Stream,”’ which met with much applause. The 
third was Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine,” and the 
fourth Schubert’s well-known ‘ Rosamunde,” so 
sufficient variety was imported into this depart- 
ment of lyrical composition. A ‘* Marche Nuptiale” 
by Gounod and Weber’s ‘‘ Aufforderung zum Tanz,” 
scored by Berlioz for orchestra, gave additional 
opportunity for the amateur bandsmen, and they 
availed themselves of it satisfactorily. The vocalists 
were Miss Conner, Mrs. Dunn, and Mr. Lionel 
Benson. The ladies showed artistically—the first 
in an aria of Donizetti's and the bolera from the 
‘* Vépres Siciliennes,” the second in Haydn’s ‘‘ Mer- 
maid’s Song’ and an aria from Handel’s * Ad- 
motus.”’ Each did well and earned the liberal 
compliments. Mr. Benson has a charming tenor 
voice and an “interesting”? manner which would 
have carried him successfully through even worse 
songs; but his selection was good and approved. 
The Earl of Mar is the President of the 
Guild, which has numerous and influential sup- 
porters. 

Mr. Brinley Richards, as all the world knows, is a 
facile pianist as well as a popular composer, though 
in his greater reputation people are apt to overlook 
his more mechanical one. Nevertheless on such 
occasions as his benefit concert, which this year 
took place on Friday, he shows himself a subtle in- 
terpreter of classical works as well as a brilliant 
executant of his own charming fantasias and instru- 
mental ‘*reminiscences.”’ Add to these personal 
contributions the fact that Mr. Richards is always 
vocally represented at his own concert by some of 
those songs of his which obtain a just popularity, 
and it will be understood that the occasion is reason- 
ably one of great interest. On Friday in Beethoven’s 
Sonata Patetica and Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Sonata 
Duo the concert-giver once more displayed that in- 
telligent appreciation and readiness of expression on 
which we have frequently commented; while in the 
ad captandum pieces of his own—especially in a 
couple of very melodious solos—he confirmed his 
old reputation as composer-executant. The “ Cam- 
brian War Song,” as sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, is 
na bold and taking piece of workmanship, and con- 
tains a spirited chorus to which the Welsh Choral 
Union did full justice. Among the new composi- 
tions was a duet, ‘‘ My Childhood’s Home,” a very 
fresh and melodious treatment of a subject which 
has done lyrical duty now for some centuries, and, 
we suppose, will continue to do duty as long as 
people look fondly back to their uninteresting birth- 
places. But Mr. Richards’s music has a tunefulness 
and charm apart from the trite theme; and Miss 
Edwards and Miss Elena Angéle sang the duet 
capitally and produced a sensation. Wales was re- 
presented on the occasion by some of her best 
artists: Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. John Thomas, 
Miss Llewellyn Bagnall, and Miss Watts were present 
besides the artists we have named; and Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby, Paque, Callcott, Eyers, and Louis 
Emanuel helped to make up a very enjoyable 
concert. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren gave his Third Matinée, on 
Saturday last at the Hanover Square Rooms. The 
following was the program :—Quartet, in G minor, 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello (Mozart), 
Mr, Walter Macfarren, Mons. Sainton, Mr. Burnett, 








and Signor Pezze; Song, “The noblest’ (Schu- 
mann), Miss Edith Wynne ; Duet, Two Pianofortes, 
Allegro brillante, Op. 92. (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Linda Scates and Mr. Walter Macfarren; Song, 
“The wild rosebud’? (Josephine Williams), Miss 
Edith Wynne, accompanied by the composer ; 
Sonata, in F major, Pianoforte, and Violin (Walter 
Macfarren), Allegro; Romanza; Scherzo; Rondo; 
Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mons. Sainton; Barca- 
rolle, ‘“‘By the silver beams of Luna,” with 
Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment (Spohr), Miss 
Alice Ryall; Solos, Pianoforte, Spinning Song, 
Berceuse, ‘‘ Golden Slumbers,”’ Impromptu, ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Stream” (Walter Macfarren), Mr. Walter 
Macfarren; Songs, ‘‘ A widow bird sate mourning,” 
‘Welcome, Spring’ (Walter Macfarren), Miss 
Edith Wynne; Trio, in D minor, Op. 49, Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello (Mendelssohn), Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, Mons. Sainton, and Signor Pezze. Mr. 
Macfarren displayed his powers both as a composer 
and an executant, tothe great delight of a critical 
audience. 

The last of Mr. Sydney Smith’s recitals took 
place on Wednesday with a full room, the locus 
being St. George’s Hall. Mr. Sydney Smith is a 
brilliant executant as well as a concoctor of brilliant 
effects. Any one who listened to his own interpreta- 
tion of showy pieces like ‘‘ Sous la fenétre,” ‘“ Une 
Harpe éolienne,” and “Une Nuit étoilée,’’ might 
receive a new light as to the best exposition of 
these compositions. Even in the hands of a 
moderate pianist they are always more or less 
effective; but executed as they were on Wednesday 
they become charming: a conviction in which all 
present agreed. Classic music was represented at 
the recital: Mr. Smith played in Beethoven’s B flat 
trio and a couple of movements from Dussek’s 
Sonata Duo (Mr. Henry Holmes being the violinist) 
in excellent style. The vocalist was Mdme. Talbot- 
Cherer ; and the concert-giver was further assisted 
by his pupil, Miss Agnes King, a young pianist who 
does credit to her able master. 

Mr. Ganz’s concert is one of the lengthy events of 
the season, embracing a program which cannot be 
quoted and artists who can hardly be counted. 
When we mention Mesdames Sessi, Viardot-Garcia, 
Monbelli, Patey, Miolan-Carvalho, Liebhart, Scalchi, 
Carola, Grossi (from the Imperial Opera, Berlin), 
Messieurs Gardoni, Lefort, Cotogni, Stockhausen, 
Santley, Muller, and as instrumentalists Ries, Paque, 
Reynolds, and Mdme. Norman-Néruda, these names 
actually carry their own criticism. Against all this 
yocal strength Mr. Ganz sets his own pianism and 
the instrumental proficiency of the last artists 
quoted; and this was sufficient to secure an 
appreciative hearing on Monday of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in G for pianoforte, admirably 
sustained and excellently accompanied. The ma- 
tinée was a long one, the audience brilliant and 
the attention and approval of the hearers unex- 
ceptionable. ‘ 


Mr. Aptommas gave an evening concert on 
Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdme. Sinico, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mdile. Zuliani and Mdlle. Liebhart, Mr. 
Bentham, Signor Caravoglia, Mr. Tesseman Bur- 
leigh and Signor Foli: instrumentalists—pianoforte, 
Herr Albert Pieczonka, Miss Aptommas; harps, Mr. 
and the Misses Aptommas. When there are so many 
contemporaneous attractions, it is no small compli- 
ment to Mr. Aptommas that he gathered so fashion- 
able and numerous anaudience, as evinced their delight 
on Tuesday with the entertainment provided for them. 
Throughout the evening, a3 an instrument, the Harp 
was most prominent, and Mr. Aptommas and his 
talented daughters received euthusiastic applause. 
The chief vocal honours of the evening were gained 
by Mdme. Trebelli, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
Signor Foli. Altogether the concert was very en- 
joyable. 

Sig. Arditi’s concert took place at Hanover Square 
Rooms on Friday. As we did not receive tickets we 
are absolved from the duty of criticism ; but we hear 
that the vocal artists were Mdlles. Corani, 
Colombo, Rubini, Valeria, Grossi, and Paredes; 
Misses Julia Sydney, Caroline Felice; Mesdames 
Cora de Wilhorst, Patey, Vaneri, Oalderon, Miliano ; 








Signori Gardoni, Urio, Delle Sedie; Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Patey, and Mr. Percy Rivers. 

Mdlle. Ida Henry gave a morning concert yester- 
day at the Beethoven Rooms. The vocalists were 
Malle. Marie d’Englesqueville and Monsieur Jules 
Lefort. The instrumentalists: violin, Herr Louis 
Ries; violoncello, Herr H. Daubert; pianoforte, 
Malle. Ida Henry. Conductor, Mr. Oscar Berringer. 








THE THEATRES. 





At the St. James’s, Mrs. John Wood, the 
acknowledged queen of burlesque, has moulted no 
feather of her attraction. Sir Walter Scott used to 
say of the elder Mathews, “that his imitations were 
of the mind to those who had the key.” This 
remark will certainly apply with some truth to Mrs. 
Wood, who in the midst of the extravagances of a 
burlesque can so far retain the ordinary aspects of 
humanity, as to preserve her delineations from the 
charge of mere buffoonery. So it is with all true 
humorists. It may startle the reader to be told 
that the once celebrated clown Grimaldi was 
a serious actor of unquestionable ability, yet 
such is the undoubted fact. No wonder 
that however slack the attendance at the 
St. James’s in the early part of the evening, the 
theatre is sure to fill at the hour announced for 
the burlesque. We have already alluded to the 
public curiosity existing to see this lady in the 
legitimate drama. 

At the Royalty on Saturday Mr. John Oxenford’s 
version of M. Scribe’s drama ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
which was originally produced in London some 
twenty years back, under the title of “‘ The Reign- 
ing Favourite,” was revived on Saturday evening, 
with Miss Hodson in the part of the celebrated 
actress, a part associated with Rachel in the 
French version. Miss Hodson is an excellent 
actress, but the character is too exigeant for her 
resources: it is a great part, and calls for great 
powers. Mr. Flockton’s Michounet is a careful study. 
The piece is of the same genre as ‘* Behind a Mask,” 
which appears as a pale reflex of Scribe’s fuller 
picture. The Royalty season closes this week. 

At the Standard the dramatic version of Mr. 
Dickens’s tale of ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop” is 
likely to have as long a lease of popularity as it has 
already received at the Olympic. As the cast is in 
many respects the same, we need but say that the 
prominent feature is Mr. J. Clarke’s Quilp, which, 
although a little overrated, is highly effective. Miss 
Florence Terry makes an exceedingly pretty Nell; Mr. 
Hamilton is a graphic and amusing Dick Swiveller, 
and his little squalid friend, the Marchioness, is well 
and characteristically given. The theatre has been 
well attended; but we are no friends to the dramatic 
versions of Mr. Dickens’s tales, not one of which 
can be said to have succeeded. The only dramatic 
character in this piece is Quilp. His restless love 
of power and brutal want of feeling which induce 
him to make a victim and a butt of every one 
whom he comes near, make a highly dramatic 
character; but it is the only one that has given 
the drama any currency on that stage. Without 
it the piece could not have reached a tenth 
representation. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Tuesday about 300 of the aged inmates of 


the St. Pancras Workhousé were treated to an 


excursion to the Crystal Palace, in sixteen vans. 
A lunch was provided on the road, and a tea, at 
6’oclock, given in the third-class refreshment-room 
of the Palace. The funds were raised by private 
subscriptions, and a concert held on the 8th of last 
month at the St. Pancras Vestry Hall. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





The Royal Commissioners.of the Department of 
Science and Art, South Kensington, are going to con- 
tribute Handel’s own Harpischord, of which they 
are the possessors, to be exhibited at the Crystal 
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Palace during the Handel Festival; and Her 
Majesty the Queen will for the same purpose intrust 
to the Company the original autograph scores of the 
‘* Messiah”’ and other of the great master’s noble 
works, which are preserved among the royal treasures 
at Buckingham Palace. These are to be shown with 
other relics. Country people ought to understand that 
the most extended and liberal arrangements have 
been made this year to enable them to be present 
from all parts at very moderate cost, and the least 
expenditure of trouble. The great railway system 
which centres in London is the most wonderful in 
the world, and absolutely permeates every part 
of the kingdom. The Companies have together 
concerted a perfect system for the running of special 
trains from every place on their lines ; and the issue 
of special tickets to include admission to the 
Festival, so that by this means persons residing in 
any county can come up to the Crystal Palace for 
this great occasion, at a fixed low price, and by 
special transit, all the particulars of which are to 
be obtained at the local railway stations throughout 
the country. But besides this a particular privilege 
is to be extended this time to country visitors by 
railway. Ordinary return tickets are to be issued 
at all stations more than thirty miles from the 
metropolis, which will be available during the whole 
period of the Festival, and which will carry this 
exclusive privilege—that on euch Festival perform- 
ance the bearer can be admitted to the Palace on 
payment of half-a-crown—instead of seven and six- 
pence at the doors. The Cyrstal Palace Company 
moreover, in view of the influx of country cousins, 
are going to provide for them, on the off days during 
the Festival, an opportunity of seeing, besides the 
permanent beauties of the Palace itself, some of the 
exceptional entertainments which cannot be wit- 
nessed elsewhere. Thus, not to mention opera, &c., 
a wonderful firework and fountain féte is to be 
held on the Thursday evening before the final 
performance, when the “ Israel in Egypt” is given. 
The grand Rose and Flower Show takes place on the 
Saturday. The London season is at its height now, 
and the International Exhibition being open, they who 
come to the Handel Festival will have an extra- 
ordinary opportunity of spending a wonderful week 
in town. A vast number is expected. The 
arrangements in the Palace are nearly com- 
pleted. The ‘boxes for the royal visitors and 
other distinguished guests are being constructed 
to face the great orchestra in a similar position 
to that they occupied on the last occasion 
three years ago, but on a much more extended 
plan; real flowers of the rarest description, and 
newest varieties, are to form the staple of the decora- 
tions. A stupendous velarium has been stretched 
from the front of the Handel Orchestra to nearly 
the further end of the Great Transept. ‘ This will 
be an improvement on the successful arrangements 
of the last Festival. Opportunity has been taken 
fully to test this resource in anticipation of the 
coming occasion, when not only the 4000 singers of 
the mighty chorus have to be heard, but the great 
soloists. The effect has been carefully watched, 
and it is in every way most satisfactory. 








THE METROPOLITAN CHARITY SCHOOLS 
AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 





Yesterday afternoon the chdrity children of our 
metropolitan schools were assembled under the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to celebrate their 
annual festival. The preliminary arrangements for 
the accommodation of the children were again under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur 8. Newman, who has per- 
formed his duties for nearly a quarter of a century. 
The crowd attracted to the Cathedral was larger 
than has for some time been known. 

The service, was in no essential point different 
from that of last year. Mr. James Shoubridge and 
Mr. George Cooper, superintended some twenty or 
more rehearsals, in order to prepare the children 
for the annual festival. Prayers were intoned by 
the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., and the Lessons read by 
the Rey. W. 8. Simpson, M.A.—both minor canons 
of the Cathedral. The responses were sung 





day to Dr. Crotch’s chant in OC, the children 
joining in the ‘Gloria Patri” at the end of each. 
The Ze Deum and Jubilate Deo were those by 
Mr. Goss in A major, composed in 1865-6. The 
Prayer for the Queen was preceded by Handel’s 
‘* Zadok the Priest,’’ composed for the coronation of 
George II. In this the children were heard to 
singular advantage, joining in some of its most 
majestic phrases with powerful effect. Not less 
impressive was the chorale, “ Sleepers wake,” from 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘St. Paul.” After the 
sermon four verses of the 104th Psalm were sung, 
to the “Hanover” tune. The ‘“ Hallelujah” chorus 
from the ‘‘ Messiah” followed the sermon, and was 
a fitting termination to a most impressive ceremony. 
Mr. Goss and Mr. George Cooper presided at the 
organ. 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Norwich, on Psalm xc., verse 16, ‘* Shew Thy ser- 
vants Thy work, and their children Thy glory.” 





CLAIM FOR PART AUTHORSHIP. 





SHELLY v. Ross. 

This was an issue under the Copyright Act to 
try whether the plaintiff was joint author of the 
drama, “Clam,” of which the defendant claimed to 
be the sole author. 

The plaintiff, who described himself as a short- 
hand writer and author, became acquainted with 
the defendant, who is the editor of Judy, and was 
employed by him on that publication. He was 
informed that Miss Agnes Burdett, of the Royal 
Albert, wanted a drama, and he mentioned it to 
Mr. Ross, and sent him a piece he had written 
called ‘‘Ida’s Sorrows,’ which that gentleman 
returned, and forwarded him the plot of “ Clam,” 
which he said he thought would be more suitable 
for the Royal Albert. The plaintiff's case was that 
he was to take ‘‘ Clam” and make such alterations 
in it as he thought proper. He didso, and then 
it was submitted to Miss Agnes Burdett, who 
approved of it, and agreed to give £50 for it. Mr. 
Ross was so anxious to get the piece on the stage, 
that he told plaintiff that as his father was well 
known on the press, he should ask him to use his 
influence to get the piece favourably noticed when 
produced, which might be an additional induce- 
ment to Miss Burdett to purchase the copyright, 
and that as he cared more for the honour and glory 
of authorship than the money, plaintiff could have 
the amount to be paid for it. A change took 
place in the management of the Royal Albert, and 
in the company, which prevented Miss Burdett 
from bringing out the piece as she intended, and 
rather than it should stay in abeyance she was 
relieved from her contract, and the plaintiff and 
defendant and Mrs. Pitt, lessees of the Surrey 
Theatre, brought it out as the joint production of 
Shelly and Ross. A quarrel afterwards took place 
between them, and a dispute arose about the 
authorship of the piece, which led to this action. 

The defendant most positively denied the state- 
ments made by the plaintiff, and so far from the 
plaintiff being the joint author of the plot he 
produced a MS. of the drama written three or four 
years ago, the incidents of which were afterwards 
written and published by Mr. Ross in the London 
Herald in January, 1868, under the title of ‘“‘ The 
White Hand,” and in which Clam was the 
principal character. He denied that he made any 
representations of his influence on the press. 

The case was tried by his lordship without a 
jury, and at the conclusion his lordship took time 
to consider his decision. 

His Lordship on Wednesday morning gave a 
very full and elaborate judgment, carefully point- 
ing out the work actually done by the plaintiff, 
and in reference to the particular claim he said 
that no doubt the assistance given by the plain- 
tiff and the changes he made in the manuscript 
were valuable, but they were such only as an 
author in putting a drama on the stage would 
require from some one who had the knowledge he 
wanted. He had to consider whether assistance 
of that character gave the person who rendered it 
the title of joint author. He was of opinion it 
did not. He had no desire to disparage the 
character of Mr. Shelley’s work by the comparison 
he was about to make. It was obvious that a 
technical knowledge was required for putting a 
drama on the stage, and, in doing so, the stage 
carpenter had frequently to be consulted. The 
mere fact of his rendering that assistance did not 
make him joint author with the original author of 
the piece, and that appeared to be the character 
of the work the plaintiff had done in connection 
with this drama. As the original plot of the 
piece remained altogether unaltered, and as all 


to the music of Tallis, and the Psalms of the! the incidents of the piece as put upon the stage 





were to be found in the original drama as written 
by the defendant, and that the action of the 
drama had in no way been altered by the plaintiff, 
he had come to the conclusion that the plaintiff had 
failed to establish his joint authorship. His 
decision was in favour of the defendant. 

Verdict for the defendant. 








SHOOTING AT AN ACTRESS WITH A 
POCKET-BOOK. 





A young man, described on the charge-sheet as 
George Boynton, aged 20, of 5, Chichester Street, 
Paddington, gentleman, was brought up at Bow 
Street, on Friday, charged with presenting a pistol 
or other weapon, and using threats, to Madlle. 
Corneille d’Anka, an actress in the English Opéra 
Bouffe at the Globe Theatre, on the 29th of May.— 
Mr. Johnson stated that the defendant was an utter 
stranger to the complainant until a week or two ago, 
when he wrote to her, and subsequently introduced 
himself to her, and pursued her offensively. On 
the Oaks Day, at Epsom, he addressed her on the 
race course, and offered her marriage, saying that he 
was possessed of £20,000. A lady might be excused 
for a little hesitation before refusing an offer of that 
kind, but there being no security offered as to the 
truth of his pretensions, she preferred to have 
nothing todo with him. She avoided him as well 
as she could, but he waylaid her, and one night fol- 
lowed her carriage in a hansom cab, and, standing 
up in the cab, presented a pistol at her head through 
her own carriage window. On Tuesday night, at the 
stage-door of the theatre, he was seen to pull some- 
thing out of his pocket, which Mr. Mansell, who was 
there, believed to bea pistol. He was given into 
custody on this account, but at the station Mr. 
Mansell being unable to swear that it was a pistol, 
the charge was not pressed. The next night he left 
a parcel at the stage-door for complainant, and it 
was found to contain a bullet. 

Mdlle. Corneille d’Anka, who spoke with a very 
strong French accent, said I saw the prisoner last 
Monday night. I was in my carriage, and he was in 
a hansom cab. It was near Piccadilly. I was on 
my road home. I saw him with a pistol in his hand. 
He pointed it at my eyes. The cab was going the 
same way as my carriage. I saw a policeman at the 
corner, and spoke to him, but the cab went away. I 
knew it was the prisoner. He had spoken to me at 
the races at Epsom. Hesaid ‘‘ Will you marry me?” 
and I said ‘‘ You are very English to ask me so 
cold.” He said it was the fashion. He said he had 
about £10,000 a year. The defendant first wrote a 
letter to me, and I answered that I should be 
charmed to see him at the theatre, in the left box, 
and that he was to wear a red rose. He did not 
appear. He could not, perhaps, afford a box. He 
called four times at my house, but I was not at 
home. I first saw him about a week or ten days 
ago. I said I should be charmed to see him in the 
box before I gave him an audience. I have only 
written to him once, but I have received about eight 
letters from him. I did gu with defendant to the 
Oaks, but I paid for the carriage. He accompanied 
me in the carriage. 

Mr. Lewis: Was the moon shining? It may 
appear an idle question, but the moon has a deal to 
do with this.—Witness : The moon was shining. I 
saw the reflection of the pistol in the light, and I 
fell back in the carriage because I thought I was 
killed. 

Mr. Lewis exhibited the defendant’s pocket-book, 
which was mounted in brass, and assured the Court 
that this was the only weapon he presented to the 
lady. It was a moonlight night, and the rays of the 
moon illuminating the brass no doubt gave'the lady 
the impression that it was a pistol—The defendant 
offered an apology, and promised never to offend 
again, but Mr. Flowers said he must find two 
sureties of £50 each. 








A New Pouisu.—The polish known as ‘‘ Cramer’s 
French Polish Reviver,”’ invented by Mr. George 
Watts, differs most materially from other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen 
the old polish, but forms on the original surface an 
entirely new deposit; the same manipulation re- 
moving the dirt and defects, and—by a mere 
reversal of the friction material—placing the re- 
quisite gums on the surface and producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. In 
large pianoforte and furniture warehouses it is well 
known and used, but it will also prove a real boon 
to housekeepers as a ready and inexpensive means 
of cleaning and embellishing small or large articles 
of furniture. It is inconvenient and expensive even 
in town to send specially for a French polisher, and 
in the country such an artisan is seldom available ; 
Mr. Watts has therefore rendered good -service in 
making housekeepers independent of the polisher’s 
help. The directions given are so simple that 
any one can use “ Cramer’s Reviver’’ with success. 
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REVIEWS. 





Othello: le Maure de Venise. Tragédie en 5 Actes 
de W. Shakespeare. ‘Traduite en vars francais 
par le Chevalier de Cuarezamn. Londres : 
Thomas Hailes Lacy. 1871. 

From the translator of ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* Hamlet,” 
“ Julius Cesar,” “The Tempest,” and the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ we have an addition to the labour 
of love so successfully undertaken. The Chevalier de 
Chatelain’s verses are the pleasantest and most 
profitable echo of Shakespeare which the French 
language is capable of affording; and the workman- 
ship in “ Othello” offers no exception to the good 
rule. From the opening scene to the tragic close an 
evenness of execution and a fidelity which but 
slightly swerves when the exigencies of the heroic 
verse of France absolutely command departure, 
characterise this version. Take the crack speech in 
‘* Othello,” the Moor’s address to the Senate. Of 
course everybody knows that the termination of the 
fourth line in the under-quoted translation is a 
pleonasm. Where Shakespeare says ‘It is most 
true, true I have married her,” M. de Chatelain 
says ‘It is as true a fact as the sun that shines; 
true I have made her my wife.’’ But then the need 
of such emendations is obvious. There is in the 
preceding line ‘‘fille;” and “fille” must be wedded. 
‘Brille’ suggests itself, and in steps the pleonasm. 
People who cry out against the rhyming of Shake- 
speare at all ignore the stern law of French poetry. 
French heroic verse must be rhymed: there is no 
help for it. The French language no more re- 
cognises blank verse than our own tongue recognises 
sapphics, hendecasyllabics, and others of the many 
measures of ancient poetry. It is easy therefore to 
understand in what fetters a French translator of 
Shakespeare moves. The passage to which we allude 
runs in M. de Chatelain’s adaptation as follows :— 


Trés graves, trés puissants, trés honorés seigneurs, 

Mes trés grands, mes trés bons maitres et pro- 
tecteurs,— 

De ce noble vieillard que j’emmenai la fille 

Est un fait aussi vrai que le soleil qui brille 

Vrai! j’en ai fait ma femme. .et la téte et le front 

De l’offense, seigneurs! en cela seul ils sont ! 

Ma fagon de parler est rude, et mon langage 

N’a pas des heaux diseurs ]’éloquent fascinage, 

Car depuis que sept ans 4 peine avaient mes bras, 

Ils s’escrimaient déja dans de jeunes combats. 

Je ne parle que peu la langue du grand monde, 

Hormis quand des discords s’agite et gronde l’onde. 

Adone n’ayant ancun des dons de l’orateur, 

A ma cause ne puis faire que peu d’honneur 

En parlant devant vous, seigneurs, pour ma défense: 

Pourtant si vous daignez m’octroyer patience, 

Je vous ferai tout rond, tout simple, au jour le jour, 

Le narré progressif de mon naissant amour, 

Et lors, vous pourrez voir si c’est par la magie, 

Par des charmes secrets, ou par l’astrologie, 

(Car de ces procédés on m’accuse sans peur,) 

Que de ma femme un jour j’ai su gagner le cour, 


The scenes of Iago’s tempting of his master are 
all characterised by similar carefulness, generally ; 
though here and there the original force is sadly 
lacking. Thus the fourth act opens :— 


Taco. Ainsi pensierez vous ? 

OTHEL. Quoi penser, Iago! 

Iaco. S’embrasser seul a seul.. 

OTHEL. D’un baiser par Clio! 
D’un baiser clandestin ! 

Taco. Au lit ou d’étre nue 
Avec son bon ami du ciel bravant la vue 
Une heure on plus, mais sans mauvaise 

intention ? 
Orneu. Nue..au lit, Iago..sans malversation ! 


C’est vis-A-vis du diable affreuse hypocrisie, 
Qui sans penser A mal et sans discourtesie 
Se conduisaient ainsi, braveraient et le ciel 
Et le diable et l’enfer, ¢a, c’est un fait réel. 
Now the above is watery. First we lose the terse 
interchange of suggestion and fierce retort— 
To kiss in private—— 
An unauthorised kiss 1 
In the expletive ‘“‘ par Clio” the fierceness and 
passion evaporate. It is as though to Iago’s hint 
Othello retorted ‘Oh, a kiss by Jingo!” Secondly 
all the spirit of the passage 
The very Fiend’s arch-mock 
To lip a wanton on a secure couch 
And to suppose her chaste— 





is left out. Instead of exploding with bitter and 
concentrated rage, the Chevalier’s Othello platitu- 
dinises like a very Tupper. ‘' People who conduct 
themselves thus,” he says sententiously, ‘ brave 
heaven and the devil, and that’s a fact.” 
The Chevalier is much below his usual mark 
here. 

But the best-known passages are all artistically 
rendered. ‘Farewell the tranquil mind farewell 
content” is treated admirably, and so with most 
of the soliloquys and apostrophies until we come to 
the final speech :— 


‘* Parlez de moi tel que je suis, sans préjudice, 

Et n’enrégistrez rien contre moi par malice. 

Alors vous parlerez d’un homme—sagement 
Peut-étre qui n’aima: mais qui profondément 
Aima; qui devenu jaloux jusqu’a l’extréme 

Ne sut se commander, se contréler lui-méme ; 
D’un homme qui semblable au Judéen maudit, 
D’une perle sans prix bassement se défit, 

D’un homme dont les yeux de pleurs quoiqu’économes 
En répandit par flots, comme coulait les gommes 
Des arbres d’Arabie ; en sus dites encor 

Qu’étant en Aleppo, voyant un Ture butor 

Battre un Vénitien, et poussant l’arrogance 

A maudire l’Etat, 4 narguer sa puissance, 

Par la gorge le pris ce chien de circoncis, 

Et le frappai soudain..,.ainsi que je m’occis. 


The work of transposing Shakespeare into a 
system of prosody so opposed to that wherein he 
worked, and so intolerant of any of the violations 
which Shakespeare committed, even against a much 
more elastic tongue, is no slight task. It is credit- 
able to any man to have done it at all; to say he 
has done it uniformly well is to accord him high 
praise. 








A Collection of Soldier’s Songs. By A. Wvatt- 

Epertu. London: Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

In the preface to this work the author states that 
when he began to collect Military Songs he hoped to 
obtain at least one song from each Regiment that 
would record its service and history. In this he 
was disappointed, and he only published the collec- 
tion in its present shape in the hope of inducing 
contributions of other songs which may make his 
work more perfect. But however scant his material, 
it is to be regretted that excision was not more freely 
resorted to; for certainly the public who buy the 
book will expect to find some greater connecting 
link between songs and soldiers, than the fact that 
soldiers are not debarred from singing them 
in common with other of Her Majesty’s lieges. 
Many of the old songs, however, are truly charac- 
teristic, and worthy of a place in what should bea 
national collection ; and some of the modern ones— 
as for instance those by Colonel Colomb—are both 
martial and military, fit to be sung and heard by 
soldiers, and sure to be understood and appreciated 
by them. 

But what need is there of ‘I’m Ninety-five,” or 
‘¢ The Lincolnshire Poacher,” or Sheridan’s ‘‘ Here's 
to the Maiden ” ?—though we would excuse the ap- 
pearance of the last-named song anywhere. The 
whining nigger ‘‘ Mother ” ditties, too, are quite out 
of place in a collection of songs where manliness 
should be the first characteristic. That ‘* God save 
the Queen” should conclude the work is perhaps 
demanded by loyalty, otherwise its place might 
have been advantageously occupied by something 
less known. Much good material for Regimental 
songs might be found in the Historical Notices 
published some years ago by the late Mr. Cannon, 
of the Adjutant-General’s office, and the songs of 
Mr. Nugent Taillefer might be consulted or perhaps 
quoted. 

The melodies to which the selected songs may be 
sung are printed in Mr. Wyatt-Edgell’s work : but 
no care has been taken in placing the words under 
the notes, and the result is astounding. In many 
cases they are simply unsingable, as in Numbers 6, 
23, and 76, where the accents are all wrong together ; 
and there are very few of the tunes in which 
some fault of this kind does not exist. The 
work should be revised by a competent musician 
before the next edition, 
mention the spirited illustrations with which the 
work is embellished, 


(Hvuronines & Romer. } 


“ Louise ; or, The Trials of Love.” Operetta in one 
act. Written by Waurzr Bount. Composed by 
J. BorrnaBroxe Coopzr. 

A light and agreeable drawing-room operetta, the 
characters being two sisters and their mother; 
with a chorus of village girls—which if necessary 
may be dispensed with; the absent lover of one of 
the sisters is used to complete the plot; the chief 
interest of which arises from the maiden’s fears for 
her lover’s safety and her apprehensions of his 
neglect. The music is simple, and exceedingly 
pretty, and without requiring any great effort on the 
part of the performer, runs through merrily to the 
end. The spoken dialogue is brief and generally 
piquant. 

A short introduction in D leads to the first 
chorus, a lively invitation to the Harvest Festival. 
The next number (3) is a quaint little chanson in G, 
for Babette, whose literary acquisitions have not 
gone beyond the three R’s, and who in reference 
to her cultivated sister sings disparagingly ‘‘ What 
does Education do?” with a quasi-Tyrolean refrain. 
In her next song (No. 4) she ventilates her views 
on Love, who comes off as might be expected better 
than Education. In No. 5, Lowise declares her con- 
fidence in her absent lover in a pleasing air in 6-8 
time; and the sisters then join their mother in a 
Prayer for Henri’s safety, which is simple and 
effective. No. 7 is a song for the Mother, ‘‘In 
Youth’s bright hours,” lamenting more femineo the 
departed joys of youth. A duet follows for Mother 
and Louise, with solos for each, and a short chorus 
at the end. After this a letter arrives from the 
absent one, who has been wounded, but having 
recovered is returning home and may be expected 
hourly, This makes all happy, and leads to the 
Finale, in which solo passages for each voice alter- 
nate with chorus, the opening theme of the operetta 
being introduced at the conclusion with good effect. 

This kind of entertainment is now so much adopted 
in schools and families, as well as in ladies’ singing 
classes, that there is a good field available, and yet 
but little occupied. We believe that ‘‘ Louise” will 
be generally acceptable; and in addition to its 
obvious merits, it has also the negative advantage 
of containing nothing objectionable. 








[R. Coczs & Co.] 
“Une Cascade des Fleurs.’ Bagatelle de Salon, 
composée pour Piano, par Freperic LEMornE. 

A charming morceau for a player with delicate 
and facile touch. There are no out-of-the-way 
difficulties, and the trouble of getting the piece up 
will be amply repaid by the pleasure it will give in 
performance. The fingering is indicated through. 
out. 





“ Bright Home.” Sacred Song. Words by the Rev, 
J. Dennam Suite. Music by the Rev. Isaac 
AsHE. 


A song on the joys of Paradise set to a plain 
and easily caught-up melody. It will be a welcome 
addition to the Sunday répertoire of serious 
families. The key is B flat, common time, the 
octave, F to F, containing the melody. 








[Weexes & Co.] 
Two Sketches for the Pianoforte. 

A. B. Bexcucrorr. 

Two pleasing movements, the first & la Mazurka, 
the second an Andante grazioso in 2-4 time. They 
are suitable and encouraging pieces for young 
students. 


Composed by G. 





Minuet and Trio (in E flat) for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by G. A. B. Brxcucrort. 


Melodious and graceful, and worthy of careful 
interpretation. Its symmetrical form makes it in. 
teresting, and its brevity is an additional recommen- 
dation as a handy piéee d’occasion. 








Hotiowayr’s Orntwant anv Priis.—The treatment pursued 





| 


during the last forty years by Professor Holloway, for cure 
of wounds and ulcers, is the most simple in its course, and most 
certain in its effects; it has been tried by hundreds of thousands 
and never been known to fail. By the administration of an 
internal remedy (the Pills) he drives disease out, and by the 
application of an external remedy (the Ointment) he heals 
wounds, ulcers, and the worst external disorders. By this 


We must not omit to! celebrated treatment also bad legs and ulcers are cured, even 


when they have been upwards of twenty years standing, and 
afer they bave obstinately resisted all r modes of treat: 
men 
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Forty Yrars AGo.—Of the orchestra of that 
period not one survives. The leader, or chef d’at- 
taque, was Weichsell; the principal second violin, 
Cotton Reeve ; the viola in chief, R. Ashley; whilst 
Bob Lindley and Dragonetti were at the first-violon- 
cello and double-bass desk. The principal oboe was 
Griesbach, who, with Mrs. Billington and Sir George 
Smart, settled what is called the Philharmonic 
orchestral pitch—a medium tone between that of 
Handel's tuning-fork and the present recognised 
Paris Conservatoire diapason. Wilman was the 
first clarinet, Holmes and Tully the bassoons, while 
the horns were in the hands of the Brothers Petrides 
—two of the quaintest beings that ever entered an 
orchestra, and who, in the interval of a bar or two’s 
rest, amused themselves by kicking each other's 
shins, since they could not quarrel more uproariously. 
This was a strong phalanx of instrumental talent for 
the period, which has been very little improved upon 
in individual instances in even more recent times.— 
Musical Recollections, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 

RameEav’s Sryvuz.—Rameau was the first to 
improve upon the style of Lully, by combining the 
separate efforts and ameliorations of his predecessors. 
At the age of fifty he wrote, in 1734, his first opera, 
‘* Hippolite et Aricie,” which proved an unusual 
success. By this opera, and his other twenty 
operas, he swayed for thirty years the French stage, 
for which he became a second Lully. As regards 
form, he returned to primitive Italian opera; the 
air, for instance, reappears as rondo; but, on the 
other hand, he especially raised the capability of ex- 
pression by a more richly fashioned system of harmony 
and declamation. . His instrumentation is more 
polyphonous, especially in the choruses, and like- 
wise more delicate, than Lully’s. Although Hiller 
cannot see much that is good in Rameau’s music; 
although Marpurg thinks it deficient in natural 
melody; and although Mattheson would send it to 
the Iroquois Indians, Rameau must be designated 
the first who strove to combine the melodious Italian 
with the declamatory French style. His endeavours 
divided Paris, from 1752 to 1754, into two hostile 
camps, that of the Buffonists, who exalted comic 
Italian opera above everything else, and the Anti- 
Buffonists, who preferred national French opera. 
The latter at last triumphed, and the ltalians had 
to leave Paris. In consequence of this, opera 
comique was subsequently developed, side by side 
with grand opera, into a national production. In 
connection with this fact Grétry, a Fleming (1741— 
1813), the composer of about forty operas, must be 
especially mentioned. His ‘Richard Ccur-de- 
Lion” has been favourably received even very 
recently. As imitators of Grétry, I may name 
d’Aleyrac (died in 1809); Catel (died in 1830) ; 
Berton (died in 1844); but more especially Isouard 
(died in 1818), the rival of Boieldieu, the composer 
of ‘* Cendrillon,” an opera which was performed for 
more than one hundred successive nights ir Paris, 
and made the round of Europe, and ‘ Joconde,” a 
work long popularin France and Germany. But 
this combination, which Rameau endeavoured to 
effect, of Italian and French opera is to be found in 
some German composers, who naturally exercised 
a material influence upon the foundation of a 
German opera. Among them was Steffani in 
Hanover (died in 1783) ; Kusser in Hamburg (died 
in 1727); and more especially Reinhard Keiser, also 
in Hamburg (died in 1739), the first great German 
operatic composers; furthermore, Handel (died in 
1759); Mattheson (died in 1764); and Telemann 
(died in 1767), who all wrote for the Hamburg stage. 
Of these composers, Keiser, who possessed a fertile 
fancy, is favourably distinguished for pleasing and 
graceful melody and oratorically-musical accentua- 
tion. He was a genuine German composer, for, of 
his 116 operas, which for forty years, from 1694 to 
1734, were the favourites of the Hamburg stage, not 
one was written to an Italian book, though German 
poetry was not then ina condition to provide a 
musician with particularly agreeable materials to 
work upon, The other Hamburg composers 
generally selected Italian books, or German 
adaptations of them.—A History of Opera. By C. 
H. Schultze. 

THatBerRG.—He had the most beautiful touch 
together with the most marvellous technics. When 
he came to us in New York years ago, his powers 
were considerably worn. But at the time of his 
glory thirty years ago his playing was perfection. 
Alas, this very quality made it dry and monotonous. 
It was impossible to listen to him for any length of 
time. He lacked imagination and inspiration. His 
operas, his sonata, prove this sufficiently. He was 
at the piano, what he was in life, a perfect gentle- 
man. Emotional powers he had none. There was 
no change in his appearance from the time he sat 
down at the piano to the time he left it. He never 
became excited, ay, in the hottest days he could 
not even perspire, To him the well-known words of 








the old Austrian Emperor, addressed to Dreyschock, 
could not be applied: ‘Sir, I have heard a good 
many of your profession, but I never saw anybody 
perspire like you.” His influence is gone, and we 
think there are but very few pianists who perform 
his fantasias in public. Yet his “ L’Art du chant” 
may even now be used by teachers with good ad- 
vantage. In conclusion let us say with the lady in 
Paris, who, when asked about the merits of the two 
pianists, who occupied the attention of the musical 
world at that time, exclaimed: ‘“ Thalberg is the 
greatest pianist, but Liszt is the only one,”—New 
York Weekly Review. 

A Musica Accoucnement.—From her mother 
Jane (d’Albret) inherited a masculine intrepidity, 
and attachment to the Protestant faith. At her 
father’s court in the castle of Nerac, she had con- 
versed with Calvin, Beza, and other Reformers, who 
here at times found a refuge from persecution, and 
held learned disquisitions on points of theology. 
Margaret of Angouleme survived the marriage of her 
daughter only a year. At her death Jane was left 
to do the honours of the court, and it was while 
doing so and residing at Pau, that she gave birth to 
a prince, Henry, 13th December, 1553—the Henry of 
Navarre who had so narrowly escaped the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew with his cousin the Prince of 
Condé, and who, at the extinction of the House of 
Valois, became competitor for the crown. The birth 
was a great gratification to Henry d’Albret, the old 
King of Navarre. Historians mention that he made 
his daughter promise to sing a song to him while 
she was in labour, in order that by her courage she 
might have a child who would neither weep nor 
make wry faces; though, if such promise was 
exacted, the intention probably was that Jane might 
have her mind diverted from herself at a trying 
moment. The promise is said to have been kept. 
The princess sang a song in her own Bearnois 
dialect, and the child came into the world without 
crying. The young prince was brought up with 
homely fare, and the rough exercises of a 
mountaineer, by which he acquired a robust con- 
stitution and manliness of bearing.—France: its 
History and Revolutions. Ry W. Chambers. 

Dick Swivetter.—In the chapters which discuss 
and describe Dick Swiveller there is more true 
humour than in all the rest of Dickens; for he, 
perhaps, alone ef all the many personages of his 
family, has got the love of his author. He is 
treated fondly, with a gentle touch ; he is made fun 
of tenderly; he is cunningly recommended to our 
affections, as a man recommends the truant boy who 
is the light of his eyes, in all manner of soft 
pretended reproaches and fond abuse. He is almost 
the only man disabled, and incapable of helping 
himself, of whom Dickens makes ,a favourite. 
Most of his pet characters are particularly clever 
and handy, and most of them find some way of 
turning the tide of fortune, and working themselves 
clear. But it is very certain that nature never 
meant our beloved Dick to do anything for himself. 
He would have gone stumbling on till doomsday, 
shutting up one street after another with his little 
purchases, making ineffectual appeals to his aunt, 
and taking the failure of them quite good- 
humouredly, in the most genial undiscourageable 
way, had not Mr. Dickens at last made up his mind 
to interfere. Perhaps that is why we like him so; 
he is so dependent upon our liking and our 
sympathies. Then he is so friendly, so willing to 
be of use, so anxious to conciliate, and so charm- 
ingly unconscious of the harm he is doing by his 
good-natured efforts; so easily moved to one thing 
or another; so elastic and versatile in those in- 
nocent plans of his, which are always ready to be 
changed at a moment’s notice. ‘* No man knocks 
himelf down; if his destiny knocks him down, his 
destiny must pick him up again. Then I’m very 
glad that mine has brought all this upon 
itself, and I shall be as careless as I can, 
and make myself quite at home to spite it. 
So go on, my brick,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
“and let us see which of us will be tired first.” 
Such is the cheerful philosophy with which he 
beguiles his woes. But if Mr. Swiveller struggling 
with fate is a fine spectacle, Dick in the pangs of 
disappointed love is finer still. When he contem- 
plates gloomily the indigestible wedding-cake—when 
he binds his hat with crape instead of the traditionary 
willow—when he takes comfort, and bids the faith- 
less Sophy know that a young lady is saving up for 
him—he is inimitable. Pure comedy, as good 
almost as Falstaff in its way, is the entire episode. 
It wants the breadth which the greater artist gives 
to all his work ; and the surroundings are not equal 
to the central figure, and take off from its fine pro- 
portion. Such an artificial pair, for instance, as 
Sally Brass and her brother—such a mere monster 
as Quilp— have nothing to do with the more refined 
and true conception, and balk Dick of his due 
development. But even these cannot prevent the 
scenes, in which he is the principal actor, from 
taking the highest place in English comedy. When 





the Marchioness comes upon the stage the picture is 
perfect. It is hard to understand how so many in- 
ferior episodes have been dramatised, and this, which 
is as fine as Moliére, should have been neglected.— 
Charles Dickens, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Dickxens’s SympatHy.—With all the variety and 
splendour of the life in London I was always glad to 
go once more to my own house at Gadshill: it was 
so delightful in the little room where Dickens and 
his wife and daughters gathered round the piano. 
They were happy hours, and still there often came 
there heavy, dark moments, not from within, but 
from without. Once, I remember, when I was un- 
happy over some criticism on my last book, ‘‘ To be 
or not to be,” which had put me in bad humour, 
as it ought not, still just when I was most uncom- 
fortable, I found that the very trial brought me a 
pleasure, by giving me an expression of Dickens’s 
unfailing kindliness. He had heard from his family 
how out of sorts I was, and he let off whole fire- 
works of jokes and witty words, and when that still 
did not make its way into my ill-humour’s dark 
corner, he spoke in earnest so eloquently and with 
such warm appreciation that I felt myself uplifted, 
strengthened, and filled with a desire and longing to 
deserve such words. I looked into my friend’s 
beaming eyes, and felt that I ought to thank my 
severe critic for having obtained for me one of the 
most delightful moments in my life—The Story of 
my Life. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Durrez.—As in the opera Rossini was crowded 
out by Meyerbeer, so likewise in the field of singing 
a new man arose, who, like Meyerbeer, in spite of 
great personal attributes, worked destructively for 
the future, and whose influence upon the later man- 
ner of singing is seldom truly recognised. I mean 
the singer Duprez. Hissed off at first in Paris, he 
turned to Italy, where he stayed several years, and 
then returned to the French capital. Gifted with a 
splendid tenor voice, he had become developed into 
a dramatic singer such as had not been known before. 
His recitatives, delivered with the fullest outlay of 
energetic declamation, found the liveliest echo in 
the French. When he came to use his magnificent 
vocal resources as he did in the Allegro of the aria 
in the fourth act of ‘ Tell,” the famous ‘“ Suivez 
moi” (commonly omitted on the German stage), 
where he brought out the high C in the chest voice 
with all the might of his colossal organ, it was all 
over with the fame of all his predecessors. Nourrit, 
till then the favourite of the Parisians, a dis- 
tinguished tenor singer, recognised the rival’s power. 
His day was over, and in despair over his lost and 
irrecoverable glory, he flung himself from an upper 
window down upon the pavement, and so made an 
end to his life. Duprez may justly be considered 
one of the greatest dramatic singers of our time. 
His manner of singing was identical with the Meyer- 
beer style of grand opera, and the main features of 
his method soon spread themselves all over Europe. 
It possessed brilliant qualities enough to throw 
the old way of singing into the shade; but it did 
not last long, as singers soon became aware of its 
injurious influence upon the voice. Organs already 
ruined during the period of study, singers who had 
sacrificed their voices after two or three years of public 
singing, became from that time nothing rare. Most 
destructively, perhaps, have the consequences shown 
themselves amongténors. After hearing of Duprez, 
and how the chest register could be cultivated even 
into the highest regions of the voice, the public were 
no longer contented with the use of the falsetto. 
Soon it became one of the impossibilities to be 
engaged as a “heroic tenor,” without at least 
possessing the high B flat in the chest tone. The 
singers found it a more thankful task to humour 
the taste of the public, than to pay exact regard to 
the intentions of the composer; for often Meyerbeer 
himself indicates, by pp, his design that the falsetto 
and not the chest tone should be employed. That 
every tenor singer, whether such high pressure 
suited his natural compass or not, strove to screw 
his voice up and make effect, was very natural; for 
Art goes after bread, and a high C with the chest 
voice (‘Do di petto”) often realizes an income of 
thousands to its fortunate possessor. Roger has 
made a laudable exception ; his beautiful use of the 
falsetto certainly produces a more agreeable effect 
than the forced high chest tones so unnatural to 
the organ of many a singer. How wide-spread is 
this mistaken notion, that the use of the falsetto is 
entirely contrary to Art, we hear frequently enough 
in the expressions of individuals when some unlucky 
tenorist happens to get caught on one of these 
tabooed falsetto tones. Thus the school founded by 
Duprez, important in itself, has called into life a 
manner of singing, the ruinous consequences of 
which we can see daily.—Opera and the Art of 
Singing. By Carl Glogg-ner-Castelli. 

Nor rae Trcker.—A Kansas lady went to a theatre, 
and-handed the man in the box-office a fine-tooth 
comb, having mistaken it for her ticket, which she 
left at home, The door-keeper told her she could 
not comb in.—Boston Folio, 
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STERNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL. 


T a Meeting of the Professors of the Royal 
Academy of Frusic, which took po at the Institution, 
on the 22nd of April, it was unanimously resolved that i is de- 
sirable to offer Sir W. StaawpaLe Bewnert a Testimonial ef the 
cordial sympathy of musical artists and lovers of music, in thedis- 
tinguished honour that has recently been conferred on him by our 
Most Gracious Sovereign, and that this Testimonial consist in the 
Endowment of an Exhibition to be called the STERNDALE 
BENNETT EXHIBITION, to assist musical students in their 
education in the Royal Academy of Musie, of which Institution 
the eminent;musician, whose name will thus be perpetuated, was 
a pupil, and is now the a ne Cac 
r of Gentlemen have formed themselves into a - 
mw the pur of fulfilling this resolution, Their 
wames are marked with an asterisk (*) in the following list of 
Subscribers. 








£ 8.d. ¢ . 6 

Ht. R. Allen, Esq.... 1 1 0| H. Rowpier, Esq.... 

W.C. Alwyn, Esq... 2 2 0} G. Russell, ii i : 

Hi. Aveling, Esq..... 1 1 0| *P. Sainton, eo § & 

*W. H. Aylward, *C, Santley, Esq..-- 5 5 0 
Esq. scsecesseeee 2 2 0} C. H. Shepherd, Esq. 

h eee & F. . (Newcastle) ...... 2 1 0 

H. B. ....cccscoceee 2 1 O| *Dr. Steggall ...... 6 50 

Walter Bache, Esq.. 1 1 0| Charles E. Stephens, 

W. Baly, Esq. (Exe- ee z20 
ter) ...ccecceceeee 2 1 0] 8, J. Stephens, Esq.. 2 2 0 

W. S. Bambridge, *O. Svendsen, Esq... 2 2 0 
Esq. camenanne 5 5 0|*Arthur S. Sullivan, 

*H.C. Banister,Esq. 2 2 9] Esq......cesseeee 56590 

H. Baumer, Esq. .. 1 1 BEG Givcasnsaceccsace Oe : 

Sir J. Benedict .... 5 5 O} B.S. ...cccccecooee 1 1 

T. T. Bernard, Esq.. 5 5 9|*H. Thomas, Esq .. 5 5 0 

John Black, Esq.... 1 1 | John Thomas, Esq.. 5 5 0 

Messrs. John Broad- Mrs. E. E. Titterley 2 1 0 
wood and Sons.... 26 5 9|*T, Wallworth, Esq 2 2 0 

R. Case, Esq. ...... 26 5 0] *W, Watson, 110 

Rowland Cox, Esq... 5 5 0 | *J. G. Waetzig, 23286 

*¥, R. Cox, Esq..... 5 6 | *F, Westlake, Esq. 5 5 0 

*J. Lamborn Coc! Mrs. Williams...... 1 1 0 
MA ic ciceucesne 5 & 913 Whomes, Esq.... 1 1 0 

*w. G. Cusins, Esq. 5 5 9] Geo. Wood, Esq.... 5 5 0 

Hi. ©. Deacon, Esq.. 5 5 9| Mrs. Anderson...... 5 5 0 

*W. Dorrell, Esq. .. 5 5 013. Banister, Esq.... 1 1 © 

Lord Ebury........ 3 3 0|J.LeaSummers, Esq. 1 1 0 

*H, RB. Eyers, Esq.. 5 5 | Lady Thompson .... 5 0 0 
, Eyers, isq. Joseph Kirkman,Esq. 5 5 0 
(Blandford) .....+ 1 1 ©} Henry Kirkman, Esq. 5 5 0 

Madame Ferrari.... 5 5 | Marmaduke C. Wil- 

*F. R. Folkes, Esq. 1 1 ©] son, Eaq.......... 2 0 0 

Mrs. Frackelton.... 1 1 ©} J. Williams, Esq.... 1 1 0 

C. C. Fuller, Esq. .. 5 5 ©}! Miss Josephine Wil- 

*Signor Garcia .... 5 5 0} liamS ........ +0. 010 6 

*John Gill, Ksq .... 5 5 0| F.C. JelfSharp, Esq. 8 3 0 

Mrs. John Gill...... 1 1 0] Geo. Wheeldon, Esq. 

Mrs. John Gill (Clap- (Wolverbampton).. 3 3 0 
ham) ....-.....«. 1 1 0| The Rev. Sir F. A. 

*Signor Gilardoni.. 2 2 0 Gore Ouseley, Bart. 2 2 0 

*J. Goss, Esq ...... 5 5 ©} Miss Clough........ 33 0 

Charles Godfrey,Esq. 1 1 0 Geo. Smith, Esq... > =o 

Dan Godfrey, Esq... 1 1 0} Miss A. A. Smith .. 1 1 0 

*G, Grove, Esq. .... 2 2 O|M.B.H. .......... 1 1 0 

*C. Harper, Esq....- 1 1 0O| Hugo Daubert, Esq, 1 1 0 

J. Heming, Esq..... 1 1 0} C. Sparrow, Esq.... 5 4 0 

Miss Henderson .... 2 2 0| T. Sparrow, iw. 2s 9 

*H. Weist Hill, Esq 2 2 0|J. Brinsmead, ~ S38 

*G. Horton, aoe 2 ORME iscceees 2 3 6 

*John Hullah, Esq. 5 5 0|T. E. Weekes, Esq. 

*W. H. Holmes, Esq. 5 5 0 (Plymouth) ...... 1 1 0 

B. R. Isaac, S. Weekes, . (Ply- 
(Liverpool) .....- 1 1 0} mouth) .......... 1 1 0 

*F. B. Jewson, Esq. 2 2 0| W. Duncan Davison, 

*Walter Lacy, Esq. 1 1 0 | rere ST 

*H. Lazarus, Esq... 1 1 0|C. E. Mudie, Esq... 1 1 0 

C. Lonsdale, Esq.... 2 2 0| Handel Gear, Esq.. 1 1 0 

W. F. Low, Esq..... 5 5 0}G. W. Hammond, 

Stanley Lucas, Esq.. 3 3 0 Baq...ccccccccccee 4-328 

*H. C. Lunn, Esq;.. 5 5 6] C. S. Jekyll, Esq... 1 1 0 

Mrs. H.C. Lunn.... 1 1 0) F. D. Lewin, Esq 

| ore 05 0 (Lee) ..20..s00008 1 1 0 

BU, ccccccecsccscee OM OLS. 3 Wily, Bue 3 3 9 

*G. A. Macfarren, C. A. Barry, Esq. .. 23 86 
faq. ....-.+-s00 5 5& 0} C. E. Hirst, Esq.... 1 1 0 

*Walter Macfarren, D.H. McKewan, Esq. 1 1 0 
Esq. ... .sseeeee 5 5 ©} Messrs. Mills ...... 220 

Oliver May, Esq.... 5 5 0) H. A. Rudall, Eeq.. 5 5 0 

T. M. Mudie, Esq... 1 1 0} J. Riviere, Esq...... 1 1 0 

The Rev. J. Powell Dr. E. G. Monk 
Metcalfe ........ 2 0 0 (TEER) cccscccece 110 

*Arthur O'Leary, Esq. 3 3 0] E. H. Busk, Fsq.... 1 1 0 

Captain E. Ottley .. 10 0 0} Thomas § Woolner, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir J. Wccctsscmnses 2S 8 
Pakington, Bart. , Healey, Esq.. 010 6 
TEP scscstiseces SY OLR Bee sseooe 2 1 0 

Miss Peach ........ 2 2 0} Miss Norman (Brigh- 

T. Pettit, Esq....... 2 2 0 (ers i a 

*Signor Pinsuti .... 5 5 0O]| M. Paque, Esq...... 1 1 0 

*Signor Piatti ...... 5 5 0} CharlesGardner,Esq. 2 2 0 

*Cipriani Potter, Esq. 5 5 O|J. Ridgway, Esq. 

F. Pratten, BM, «ce 2 3 O (Southampton).... 2 2 0 

*Signor Praga...... 3 3 @| Miss Scott.......... 11 0 

*Signor Randegger.. 5 5 0| Arthur John Otway, 

Cc. J. Read, E Heg., M.P.cccocce 1 3 O 
(Salisbury) ...... 1 1 0)*W. H. Cummings, 

*Sims Reeves, Faq... 5 5 0 rae ee 

*Brinley Richards, Messrs. Ashdown and 
Mbvecwapeesacace 5 5 0 PRONE cc ssscccecce & GS 

F. Ralph, Msq...... 1 1 0|J. W. Davison, Esq. 1 1 0 





Subscriptions to the ‘‘Sterndale Bennett Exhibition Fund” 
will be received by the Hon. Treasurer, Walter Macfarren, 
Esq., 3, Osnaburgh-terrace, N.W.; the Hon. Secretary, H. R. 
Eyers, Esq., The Cottage, Aubrey-road, Notting-hill, W.; b 
any other Member of the Committee; and by the Union Ban 
of London, Argyll-place, Regent-street. 





RAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Prices from £12 to £125. Cramers, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by 
the percussion action of the Harmonium. Their veiled Bourdon, 
@ new invention, largely increases the tone as compared with 
the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness 
au its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, 
which acts without adding to the weight of the touch. The 
vox humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, Caamsrs’ American Organs possess a peculiarly 
agreeable and mellow quality of tone, which distinguishes them 
above all kindred instruments. 
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55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 
Che Orchestra. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year eo ee ee 15s. 6d. 
» * Year .. eo oo | 68 
»» Quarter .. 4s. 


Payable in advance. 
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line (of eight words) afterwards. 
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Miss Carlotta Patti will soon return to the United 
States. 





Mdme. Adelina Patti will not go to America until 
next year. 





Balfe’s opera of ‘‘ Letty the Basket Maker,” is in 
rehearsal at the Gaiety Theatre. 





The Royalty: Theatre has been taken for the 
autumn season by Mr. Nation. 





Mr. Walter Montgomery has sailed from New 
York in the Oceanic, and is due in three or four 
days. 





‘‘ The School for Scandal” is in rehearsal at the 
St. James’s Theatre, for which Mr. Barry Sullivan 
has been engaged. 





A new comedy, entitled ‘‘ Women and Men,” by 
Mr. Augustus Dubourg, is to be brought out at the 
Haymarket. 





M. Jullien, son of the great impresario, is in 
Boston, making preparations for a series of sensa- 








Mr. Watts Phillips has written a drama for the 
Princess’s Theatre, which will be produced early in 
the autumn. Mr. Webster and Mr. Phelps will both 
appear in it. 


Mr. Tom Taylor corrects his previous statement 
that he had written ‘“‘a hundred plays, more or 
less.” Mr. Taylor says eighty is the number, and 
this includes collaborations. 





Mr. Joseph Stammers, well known in the musical 
world in connection with English opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre and promoter of Wednesday Concerts 
at Exeter Hall, died on Tuesday. 





Signor Verdi’s new opera, ‘‘ Aida,” is, it is said, 
to be brought out at La Scala as soon as the disputes 
between the municipality and the proprietors of 
boxes in the theatre have been settled. 





A new journal, entitled Die Wacht, has been 
published in Berlin, which treats of theatrical and 
musical matters, and of dramatic literature. 
Several well-known writers are amongst the contri- 
butors to its pages. 





Wieniawski has accepted a two years’ engagement 
from Herr Ullman, the first year to be passed in 
Europe at a salary of 5000 francs per month, and 
the second year in America, at the rate of 10,000 
francs per month. 





At the Burghtheater of Vienna; a new drama, by 
Herr Guido Konrad, in three acts, entitled ‘ Das 
Fraulein von Laury; oder, Auf den Schlossern,” a 
drama of a sensational character, has been performed 
for the first time with success. 





At the Jesuit Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, a solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated on Monday for the 
repose of the souls of the late Archbishop of Paris, 
Mgr. Darboy, of the priests (both regular and 
secular), of the religious women, and of the faithful 
laity who were massacred in Paris. 





Theatres for the performance of plays in the 
national dialects exist in the principal towns of 
Italy, in Turin, Milan, Venice, and Naples, where 
the plays are often very characteristic. Amongst 
comedies in dialect lately performed are, ‘‘On 
Episodi del 48,” in Milanese patois, which has 
failed at Florence, and “ Allegri, s’ha spanto il 
Vin,” in Venetian dialect, which has been success- 
ful at the Apollo Theatre of Venice. 





Miss Vienna Demorest has given a concert in 
Boston. A local paper says: ‘* She possesses a thin 
voice, sweet and clear in its upper notes. With 
hard study and experience, it may be possible for 
her to become a good singer. As she is simply an 
amateur, making the acquaintance of the Boston 
public previous to her departure for Europe—where 
she will continue her studies—we abstain from the 
criticism usually given to professional artists.” 





Professor Richard Mulder, accompanied by his 
wife, Madame Mulder-Fabbri, his adopted daughter 
Anna Elzeer, a clever singer of twelve years of age, 
and Herr Jacob Miller, first baritone of the 
Frankfort Opera, is at present in England, on the 
way to New York, where the party will fulfil an 
engagement of several years. The artists, who are 
well known in their native country, performed with 
great satisfaction to a distinguished company at 
Prussia House on Thursday last. 

During the benefit performances at the St. 
James’s Theatre on Friday evening, Mrs. John 
Wood was literally presented with ‘ a bag of gold.” 
A purse containing one hundred guineas, subscribed 
by the ladies and gentlemen connected with her 
management, was placed in her hands by Mr. 
Sothern, who, in a neat impromptu speech, assured 
the fair Manageress that she was ‘‘ as good as gold,” 
and that he could say for all concerned that “ their 





tional concerts during the fall. 


hearts were True to Poll.” 
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A new work on Portuguese musicians,— Os 
Musicos Portuguezes,”—in two volumes, by J. Vas- 
concellos, has recently been published at Oporto. It 
contains upwards of four hundred names, of which 
barely a fifth are mentioned in M. Fétis’s 
“ Biographie des Musiciens.”” Amongst the prin- 
cipal composers treated of at length in the work are 
Marcos de Portugal, F. Manuel de Mello, Pedro 
Thalesio, Garcia de Resende, Gil Vicente, Gregorio 
Silvestre, and King Don John the Fourth, who was 
a great patron of music, and the founder of a special 
library for musicians. 





The “Tom Taylor Discussion” has fiually closed 
in the Atheneum, Q confessing his inability to 
understand why ‘‘a new play by So-and-so”’ does 
not mean an original play unless expressly s0 
stated. But other folks are not responsible for Q’s 
inability to comprehend a fagon de parler. Every- 
body in theatrical circles knows that ‘‘new and 
original ’’ has a definite significance in the language 
of playbills, whereas “new” only means that the 
play has not been done in that English form before. 
The term may be literally incorrect, but custom and 
common acceptation warrant it. 





If our aspirants for musical honours were put 
through the drill that Papal singers were once sub- 
ject unto, they would find the path to fame more 
difficult, but also more sure. These singers, it is 
said, devoted one hour each day to the practice of 
difficult passages in music, one hour to trills, one 
hour to a study of purity of intonation, two hours to 
expression, half an hour to the theory of sound, 
half an hour to the study of counterpoint, one hour 
to literature, and one hour to other study connected 
with music, generally to the composition of a psalm, 
and then in addition devoted the evening to study. 
This was certainly making a business of the 
art, but after such a training the path was open. 





A series of lectures on social and literary questions 
will be given on the 10th of June and following 
Saturdays, at 4 o’clock, p.m., at the Theatre of the 
School of Mines, in Jermyn Street. The proceeds 
arising from the sale of tickets will be given to the 
funds of the ‘‘ Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union,” at the request of which society the lecturers 
have consented to give their services. Among those 
who have undertaken to take part in the course are 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Rupert Kettle, Mrs. 
Fawcett, Mr. Robert Coningsby, and Miss Faithfull. 
The first lecture will be by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., when he will give an account of his recent 
visit to the United States. Sir Roderick Murchison 
has placed the Theatre of the School of Mines at the 
service of the Union for this object. 





A correspondent gives the following account of the 
heartless.injustice perpetrated by the Republicans. 
M. Touzé, a well-known actor of the Theatre du 
Chitelet, used to perform frequently in the military 
plays often given at that house; and he had his 
stage wardrobe in his own house; it included the 
complete uniform of a private in the line. His 
house was searched—a pair of red trousers found in 
his clothes-press was set down as conclusive evidence 
of his being a deserter ; despite his representations 
he was taken down into his own courtyard where 
two bullets at once terminated his earthly and his 
theatrical career. We have hopes that this deplor- 
able story is untrue, seeing thatthe same authority 
adds : ** Got, the excellent actor of the Francais, also 
is reported to have had a very narrow escape.” 
Now Got is known to have been in London during 
the Paris troubles : we trust therefore our informant 
is wrong on both points. 





A friend of dramatic ari named Mr. Andrew 
Arcedeckne (pronounce Archdeacon) died on the 
last day of May. Mr. Arcedeckne was of an old- 
established Suffolk family, whose country seat was 
Glevering Hall in that county, and about ten years 
since he served the office of High Sheriff, paying 
the fine of a thousand pounds rather than sanction 
the obsolete absurdity of javelin-men. As one of the 
liveliest members of the Garrick Club, in the days 





when Thackeray, Albert Smith, and others rendered 
the conversation brilliant, few were more welcomed 
than Andrew Arcedeckne, whose quaint humour in 
some droll remark or animated speech never failed 
to produce the heartiest merriment. To the 
theatrical profession he was ever a staunch friend, 
and to the Royal Dramatic College a liberal donor, 
one of the latest of his benefactions being the gift 
of a puncheon of rum from his estates in Jamaica, 
which he sent to Maybury to increase the Christmas 
comforts of the aged inmates. He was the husband 
of Miss Elsworthy who during her theatrical career 
attained distinction in a public sense and esteem in 
& personal one. 





A trapezist known by the professional name of 
Iza performed a gallant act on Friday, and was the 
means of rescuing a fellow-creature from drowning. 
A gentleman fell over the taffrail of a Woolwich 
steamer into the Thames, as the steamer was 
passing under London Bridge. The steamer was 
stopped and a lifebuoy thrown out, but if the drown- 
ing man observed it he was too weak to reach it. 
At this moment a powerful-looking young man 
divested himself of his shoes, and without taking 
off his wide-awake, mounted the parapet of the 
bridge, and dived to the great depth below, and, 
soon rising to the serface, swam to the rescue of the 
drowning man, whom he caught by the collar of his 
coat and held thus until some boats came off to the 
assistance of both. The daring rapidity of this 
extraordinary act of heroism was greeted with 
immense cheering, and when they were conveyed to 
the Swan Hotel at the foot of the Bridge crowds of 
people followed them, the enthusiasm for the 
gallant preserver of life knowing no bounds. This 
young hero, whose real name is J. B. Johnson of 
Leeds, and who was up in town to contend in a 
swimming match at Hendon, refused the reward 
which the grateful gentleman wished to force upon 
him. Fate however accorded him poetic justice. 
He won the Swimming Championship at Hendon on 
Saturday. 





Late on Monday night an explosion occurred at 
Cremorne Gardens, in the final scene of the Siege of 
Strasburg. As the night was fine and a large company 
present, the pyrotechnist, Mr. Wells, was anxious to 
produce additional scenic effect, and several extra 
loaded barrels, together with an increased number of 
bomb-shells and rockets, were placed under the bridge. 
Owing to an accident, during the very hottest of the 
siege, and while some of the men were engaged in 
the sham fight upon the bridge, several of the 
barrels of gunpowder and a number of bombs 
caught fire prematurely and went off with a terrific 
explosion before the men had time to get out of the 
way. The bridge blew up, and in the explosion 
several of the men were blown a considerable 
distance, amidst the hearty cheers of the spectators, 
who said it was the best representation of the siege 
they had ever seen, not knowing, of course, that an 
accident had occurred. When it was, however ascer- 
tained that Mr. Wells and one of his assistants were 
injured, considerable regret was manifested. The 
two injured men were at once conveyed to St. George’s 
Hospital, where it was found that though greatly 
shaken, they had not sustained any very serious 
injury; several cuts in the hands and legs and 
slight burns upon the face were the chief injuries. 
Owing to the excellent arrangements for the escape 
of all explosive materials, there being none confined 
in any small space, it is impossible for any very 
serious accident to occur, and the injuries of 
Mr. Wells and his assistant are so slight that they 
will be out of the hospital in a few days. 





A bitter source of complaint, which, at this 
season, and among the Parisians, of all people in 
the world, must be keenly resented, is that all cafés 
and restaurants, no matter how respectable or 
well-conducted, must be shut by eleven p.m. In 
these fine moonlight nights, in a city where every 
one lives out of doors, it does seem the height of 
pedantic folly to close establishments in which 
anything like intoxication is unknown, at an hour 
when three-fourths of the town are still on foot, 





4 
and before any of the theatres are over. The 
inhabitants of the more respectable parts of Paris 
say that the military authorities have done this—as 
they ordered that the newspapers should not be 
cried in the streets, and as they have directed all 
representations at the theatres to be submitted to 
the Generals commanding twenty-four hours before 
they are put on the boards—solely to show the 
amount of authority which they possess. Granted, 
that the revolution which has just been crushed was 
the most infamous revolt against the laws of God 
and man that history ever recorded; but why, in 
the name of wonder, increase the amount of dis- 
content, bad temper, and sore feeling, which with 
Frenchmen invariably leads to revolt ? Is not the 
citizen who reads his paper, smokes his cigar at the 
café until midnight, and then goes home to bed, much 
less likely to hold communication with discontented 
spirits than the man who finds his usual petty 
amusements interfered with at every turn? In 
England we sometimes complain because the Lord 
Chamberlain is supposed to have the necessary gift 
for deciding what people ought to hear at the theatres, 
and what they ought not; but in Paris the Chief 
of the Staff has to perform that duty. When will 
French authorities learn that it is not the noisy 
escaping of the steam which causes the boiler to 
burst, but that the danger is when the steam is shut 
off and no noise is heard ? 





We alluded in a late number to the awful instru- 
ment of ear-torture known to Boston as the ‘ devil’s 
fiddle.’ It seems that devil’s fiddle is a polite term 
for this engine of street-boys: in the vernacular 
it is known as a ‘‘squejunk.” There are many . 
varieties of the squejunk; and we borrow a descrip- 
tion of some of these from a Transatlantic 
contemporary. The largest size of squejunk is 
called the screechelodeon. It is made of an empty 
fruit can, with a wax and resined catgut. ‘* The 
sound outgoing therefrom is more than from a harp 
of a thousand strings, every string out of tune. It 
is more horrid than the basest bassoon and the 
vilest viol. It quakes the flesh, shatters the 
tympanum, rattles the bones and curdles the 
marrow of all humanity unfortunate enough to be 
near it.” The next size is the whanggag. ‘“Itis a 
higher tone, and sounds like the solo of a consump- 
tive cow’s death-rattle, with a chorus of canine 
yelpa-ki-yi’s howls, and snarls; feline yowls, 
screeches and growls; monstrous frogs, lizards, and 
tree-toads, and a raving mad old maid. It tears 
through the human ears, vibrates through the vitals, 
and sends pangs into the remotest toe-nails.”” The 
next size smaller is the harikarion, made out of a 
pepper-box perforated with many holes and in- 
closing two or three peas. The effect of this is 
truly awful, and proves how fearfully and wonder- 
fully the inventive capacity of man is made. 
Another species is called the gizzardine, because “it 
worries the kidney and liver as quickly and as 
straight as the most inflammable rum.” It is made 
of a long, narrow cylinder, split in several places, 
the cord being silk, and coated with alum and wax. 
‘‘ The sound assails every portion of the senses like 
a shower of needles driven by a flash of lightning ; 
gall and wormwood, castor-oil, jalap, and assafeetida, 
combined and applied internally and simultaneously 
with croton oil, scalding water, cayenne pepper, and 
mustard applied externally can scarcely affect 
the system with such indescribable force.’ The 
whang-doodle is the same instrument, on a much 
larger scale, with ravelled threads of tin depending 
inside the cylinder, and vibrating with a sound of a 
million gigantic bumblebees, to the awful rever- 
berating roars of the resined catgut. 








HANDEL FESTIVAL REHEARSALS. 





In one of Dean Ramsay’s chatty writings the 
author records his remembrance of a grand 
musical performance at Oxford in 1818, over 
which Dr. Crotch, the then Professor of Music in 
the University, presided. There was a “selec- 
tion” from the Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah.” ‘Why 


not do all of it?’ asked the young undergraduate 
of the Professor, who perhaps of all musicians in 
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England was Handel’s foremost advocate and 
interpreter. ‘‘Oh, that won’t do,” replied the 
Doctor, “ Handel’s Oratorios entire are too heavy 
for the public.” The Cologne Festival is just 
over, and Handel’s “ Joshua’”’ was there given for 
the first time in Germany. The Boston (U.S.) 
Festival has recently taken place, and Handel’s 
** Tsrael in Egypt”’ has for the first time in the 
New World been given asa whole. The rehearsals 
in Exeter Hall for the forthcoming Handelian ova- 
tion at Sydenham have closed, and the public are 
about to hear the Oratorios of the ‘* Messiah,” the 
‘ Israel,’ and considerable portions from the 
“* Solomon” and the ‘ Joshua,” given with all that 
pomp and splendour, that precision and discrimina- 
tion which only wisdom, forethought, patience, and 
practical toil can ensure, and such a grand meeting 
as that at Sydenham can perfectly command. 

Handel’s name is on the increase; his music is 
now sympathetic with the temper and tone of 
the popular mind. The gay and the thoughtful, 
the ideal and the real, the sentimental and the 
philosophical, all are found worshipping at his 
shrine. His Oratorios are made the religion of 
pleasure, and the pleasure of religion. He who 
takes delight in his senses, and he who seeks it 
from heart and imagination, meet on common 
and satisfying ground at the Handelian Concerts. 
It is too late in the day to discuss the nobility— 
nay, the royal degree—of his music, but it 
may be interesting to inquire why this 
supremacy of Handel as the world-renowned 
composer, and why this material busy world of 
ours, shovld be so repeatedly drawn on one 
side to listen toa school of music, which in its 
day uprooted all schools, but which from the prac- 
tice and experience of succeeding composers 
has made no progress, and seems to be beyond all 
advance. The ‘Israel in Egypt” at the Handel 
Festival of 1859 brought to the Sydenham ex- 
chequer a very large sum. When originally pro- 
duced, it was performed three times to empty 
houses, its composer was knowa to be bankrupt, 
and had he been of the Beethoven temperament 
he might have written, as Beethoven wrote when 
composing his great Mass, ‘‘ Miser et pauper sum.” 
The failure of the ‘ Israel” in 1739 was followed bya 
letter in the papers, and the public was told not 
to let old men starve! What a lion-like attack was 
this of the ‘‘Israel.””, The Song of Moses set to 
twenty-eight huge eight-part choruses, upon the 
music then prevalentin London! The fashionable 
world had turned him and his opera out of His 
Majesty’s Theatre; all London was rushing to 
Covent Garden to witness Captain Mackheath and 
his two sluts singing low and mean ballads; 
and the English musician was rejoicing that, 
at last, the pure Anglican style of musical 
composition had triumphed over the; music of 
the foreigner. It was urged against Handel 
that he could not write for the vocalist, gave 
the fiddlers too much to do, and was heavily 
Teutonic, instead of being lyrically dramatic. 
In these days the picture is reversed. Not to be 
able to sing Handel, is, not to be able to sing at 
all. ‘he real life of the Handel Oratorio is now 
confessed to spring from Handel’s enormous 
lyrical and dramatic endowments. Of course he 
was “extraordinarily gifted,” he possessed the 
high fortune of glorious capacity. No master- 
mind in music has manifested more kingliness of 
expression ; no composer has even given"greater 
impulse to national life and to national faith: 
and this individual power can be clearly traced to 
the mode of his education, and the patience, 
industry, and self-denial which that education 
taught him, and by means of which he accom- 
plished his great work. Perfection cannot arise 
by chance, and universal excellence is a proof of 
the existence of first principles, which if they do 
not embrace all contingencies, are strong enough 
to carry through most difficulties. 

The beauty, richness, grandeur, and magni- 
ficence found in Handel’s music resulted from 
the clear comprehension of the few simple laws 
upon which all music is founded, and which he had 








reduced to a certain and never-failing system. 
To a rare organisation, he joined consummate 
discipline; and from his earliest days he had been 
well versed in the modes of expressing high 
thoughts in rhythmical sounds. "When compara- 
tively a lad, he set the solemn Passion-service, a 
task which required both delicate and powerful 
handling. Thus in the process of his musical 
development he was maturing his genius by the 
exaltation of humanity, and accumulating those 
sources of the spells of harmony and the images of 
tenderness and beauty which in after years he 


poured forth so continuously and with such 


abundant profusion. As boys, he and Sebastian 
Bach commenced their career with church organ 
and choir; but their lives were apart, and their 
mode of action essentially different. Bach in 
church, Handel with the Court; Bach in his 
choir-school, Handel in histheatre; Bach keeping 
seasons, Handel making scenes; Bach moving 
congregations, Handel pleasing audiences. The 
one altogether relying on his art, and dedicating 
it to the exigency of the day; the other consider- 
ing, measuring, selecting, rejecting, acting on 
experience as to what would please the humanity 
he had to deal with. Bach looking to his service 
asa whole; Handel thinking for the most part 
of his audience, and what would affect, elevate, 
and exalt. Their music came forth from one 
common foundation. but the after-culture was 
totally different. Handel might have been a 
Sebastian Bach, but “he went to Italy, the then 
great land of church-song, and he came to London 
to witness the heathendom of church-music. At 
Hamburgh he had learnt to write small operas; 
in Italy he heard how great operas were made, 
and soon found he could write still greater. 

Now that the great Passion-musik of Sebastian 
Bach is so well known, it will be readily believed 
that Handel had seen it; and from the great care 
Handel has bestowed on the Easter-tide music in 
the “‘ Messiah,” it is, we think, no less certain that 
he had seen the Easter-music of his great con- 
temporary. To compose great recitatives was his 
delight. To write a great song was the necessity 
of his position. To return to the eight-part 
chorus was the height of his ambition. Do some- 
thing, he must. It was his nature to work cease- 
lessly ; and if he was not always in the mood of a 
worshipper, his music was of the religious charac- 
ter, and altogether opposed to the mere sensualism 
and carnality of the world he lived in. Great as 
was, and as is, Handel’s Opera-music—his 
supremacy arises from his wisdom in confining 
his work to the perfection of the oratorio. 
Through his oratorio he combined the spirit of 
church-music with the secular form, and thus 
brought music for the public into higher favour 
and greater result. 

Progress in such aschool was inevitable, the 
very position implied responsibilty; and no doubt 
he must have felt he was dedicating his rare 
acquirements to their right end and purpose. It 
was said, he “sank to Oratorios;’’ he accepted 
the humiliation, and his name has now 
recovered from that disgrace. The position is 
reversed, and the Handel-Oratorio stands fore- 
most in the list cf musical compositions, and is 
rising still higher in fame. In fact, it is the 
only musical heritage we possess in this country. 
It is without progress, for it is a climax; and is 
now simply an object of pride, affection, and 
reverence. . 

One of the most extraordinary of London’s 
extraordinary sights, is the Handel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace; whether it be considered in 
the light of choral force, orchestral accumulation, 
perfection in performance, or the exquisite coup 
d’eil of the audience. Nothing can approach it, 
And not to have seen the Handel Festival at 
Sydenham is not to know what Englishmen can 
do for great music, what is a true English 
audience—thoroughly Engliso in manners, dress, 
and temper ; and above all, what Handel did for 
England, and, what, through the exertions of 
Englishmen, he will do for the world, 
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£300 A-BEGGING. 


. Amid the depression of things theatrical and the 
periodical appearance of managers in the Court of 
Bankruptcy, it is somewhat cheering to find that 
there is a dramatic sum of money, somewhat under 
three hundred pounds, going begging for an owner. 
It lies at Coutts’s Bank, and nobody can be found 
willing to respond for it. The exact sum is 
£285 14s. 3d.; and it represents the surplusage of 
England’s admiration for Shakespeare, and her past 
desire to commemorate him by certain supererogatory 
feeding and speechmaking, and planting of memorial 
oaks, and what not. It isa relic of twelve hundred 
pounds contributed seven years ago last April, 
when a number of well-meaning gentlemen made a 
considerable mess of an attempt to keep Shake- 
speare’s three-hundredth birthday. The proposal 
when first started found some favour, in spite of 
older experience of the futility of doing anything 
for Shakespeare beyond what he did for himself. 
Nevertheless, many people considered the idea of 
celebrating the third century since his birth a 
reasonable notion; and the sum of £1261 1s. 7d. 
was collected and lodged at Coutts’s. This was for 
a National Monument. The national monument 
perpetrated was of a different kind—a monument of 
petty egotism and squabbling and dreary fiasco; 
for a crowd of nobodies tried to win notoriety by 
dint of beslobbering the Bard; and the few some- 
bodies connected with the enterprise seceded in 
disgust. Then the idea of the national monu- 
ment fell to pieces, though of the £1200 some 
£900 odd was spent in frivolous junketings, 
whereof no memory remains at this day beyond 
an idiotic march to plant an oak on Primrose 
Hill, and, we believe, some ridiculous proceedings 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which left that town in debt, 
The monumental fund had no less than eight 
honorary secretaries attached to it, of whom two 
had been paid, honorary though they were. And what 
with oue expense and another—postage stamps, and 
advertisements, and the solatium to the two honora- 
ries, and one thing and another—£900 was frittered 
away. There remained the £300, less some sovereigns, 
at Coutts’s; and the question then arose, What to do 
with this? A circular was sent to the subscribers 
by Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. Halliwell, asking 
their wishes with regard to the fund. But sub- 
scribers were disgusted, and returned no reply, 
The money lay still, and gradually passed out of the 
recollection of all men, even of those in whose 
names it had been lodged, namely Sir William Tite, 
Mr. Kirby, and Mr. Cozens. Even Mr. Webster 
forgot about it; and so did the solicitor of the fund, 
A lapse of seven years takes place between the acts, 

Act the Second opens in 1871, with a representa- 
tion of the Dramatic College in difficulties, a novel 
scene never before exhibited. The new and 
altogether unexpected question arises, How to get 
the Dramatic College out of difficulties? It is not 
exactly insolvent, but it is in popular phrase ‘ hard- 
up.” Various schemes are suggested: some quick 
brains suggest a Vested Fund and a Permanent 
Income; but as there is no money to make a vested 
fund out of, that scheme is indefinitely postponed, - 
Then, as needy men look around them for stray 
outlying shillings and sixpences which otherwise 
they might not think about, the College wonderg 
whether there is not any odd money anywhere 
which could be got in, At this point a happy 
thought occurs to Mr. Gruneisen: Yes, there isa 
sum of £300, buried in Coutts’s in 1854! Away he 
posts to Coutts’s, and finds the amount therg 
indeed. He and Mr. Dixon take counsel over the 
matter: Mr. Halliwell is appealed to, but has for- 
gotten the existence of the money, so has Mr, 
Webster, so have Sir William Tite, and:Mr. Kirby, 
and Mr. Cozens, and in fact everybody connected 
with the affair. But some of their memories, being 
jogged, awake to the pleasant recollection; and if 
is then suggested whether a nice little sum for 
which there are no owners and no desire, could not 
be made over to that worthy but embarrassed insti- 
tution the Dramatic College. The College being 


appealed to, nobly answers that it will assume all 
responsibilities connected with the £300, and spend 
it cheerfully. 


But a meeting of some sort is 
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necessary to sanction the disposal of the money; 
and so the meeting is to be called, and if any of the 
original subscribers attend we hope that they will 
vote for the bestowal of the money to the College, 
where it will certainly do more good than lying 
idly in the bank. 

The Dramatic College has at present on hand the 
small balance of £250 at the close of its financial 
year. Its yearly expenses are something like £1400, 
and it depends on annual performances, like those 
at Drury Lane and the Gaiety, and on subscriptions 
and donations which do not come to much more 
than £100 every year. Thus it lives on from hand 
to mouth, and has no steady income. Last year 
five pensioners died, and their places are not to be 
filled up; Mr. Webster stating that the College is 
not in a position to fill them, being anxious to keep 
out of debt. Now there is no doubt that despite a 
reduction which has satisfactorily taken place in the 
working expenses, the institution is still too costly. 
From the last balance sheet we make out that in 
pensions, spirits, medicine, firing. maintenance of 
grounds, washing, and so forth, £660 has been dis- 
posed in charity; the working expenses of which 
have been over £380. That is more than half the 
charity bestowed. For every three pounds given to 
the fund something over a sovereign is lost in 
distributing it. There is nearly £300 for wages and 
salaries, there is the office rent, there is the Cooke 
banquet and various items of that sort: the College 
building being its own, and not liable to a deduction 
for rent. All this leaves it to be regretted that 
there is not a larger charity to administer; that the 
pensions should not be nearer £6000 than £600, 
seeing that the same working staff could administer 
the larger amount. We should be glad to see some 
plan by which the whole of the London theatres 
might devote a performance each to the charity, 
and the proceeds be invested, so as to form the 
permanentincome desiderated. For this dependence 
ona couple of performances yearly, and on stray 
bonuses, a Viceroy’s gift this time, a legacy that 
time, a treasure trove next time, is highly 
satisfactory. It is living on in hole and corner 
fashion. Let the Maybury College be thrown 
open; let the theatres be canvassed to represent 
its Council; let the chairmanship be a post to 
which all managers are eligible, and which each 
shall vacate at settled periods: in short let every 
theatre feel itself interested in the College as a 
common weal, and thus each may be induced to 
busy itself in adding yearly to its fund. 





THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO OTHER 
ARTS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—It is generally admitted that there are 
certain principles which are common to all arts, and 
that although men may study different arts the 
effects produced on their feelings and manners will 
be in many respects the same. Thus truth is one 
great principle in every art; and refinement and 
sympathy are happily the results of familiarity with 
any art. 

Yet, when art is considered — how rare it 
is to find any allusion made to music in common 
with other arts. Music is either the single art con- 
sidered, or it is excluded altogether. A short time 
ago I heard a conversation between a painter and a 
musician, wherein, at some remark made by the 
musician, the painter exclaimed, ‘‘Now, I see a 
connection between music and colour;”’ as if the 
possibility of such connection had never struck him 
before. How seldom in the lectures of the Slade 
professors is an illustration drawn from music. 
Again comparisons are often drawn between Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn; yet who has ever heard 
either of them compared with Michael Angelo or 
Rubens. Mendelssohn, though he professed a 
horror of an universal genius, was not narrow- 
minded. He may have studied painting as a 
musician and with musical ideas, but he studied it. 
A man could not sit for four hours in front of one 
picture without admiring and appreciating it and 
receiving many suggestions from it, 


\lead : 





It is well then to consider the cause of this 
separation of music from the other arts. 

There are three great subjects of art, and three 
only. Form, colour, sound. The two former affect 
the mind through the eye, the latter through the 
ear. Form and colour include architecture, pottery, 
sculpture, illumination, drawing, painting, and, in 
fact, all the arts but two, which alone can be referred 
to sound, music, and oratory. The latter of these 
has been almost lost, and, while it existed, was 
really a branch of music. The difference in the 
organ which is the medium between the object and 
the mind is therefore one bar of separation between 
music and the other arts. 

Again the apprehension of music requires a much 
stronger application of another faculty, the memory, 
than is the case in any other art. An entire picture 
is before the spectator at one time; in a building it 
is easy to refer at will to any part; but, as music is 
generally studied by listening to the performances 
of others, a passage once lost is gone for ever. 

These differences between music and other arts 
are, however, reasons why artists of the eye and 
artists of the ear should make themselves familiar 
with each others’ works. On each side there is the 
guarantee of art; and the dissimilarity between the 
two modes of giving and receiving ideas renders it 
highly probable that each side may obtain from the 
other many valuable suggestions. 

It is impossible in a short series of letters to do 
more than suggest ideas. For this reason, I do not 
propose to compare music with every other art, but 
I will, for convenience, chiefly confine my parallels to 
music and painting. I can thus be more concise, 
while my remarks will, I hope, suggest to the reader 
comparisons between music and other arts besides 
painting. 

In my next letter I will deal with an artistic 
quality so essential to music, that a familiarity with 
its application in music would be of the greatest 
advantage to painters :—I mean, composition.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant. 8. 0.8. 

June Ist, 1871. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTOCOMINGS.—II. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—Having put aside one class of Professors of 
Singing (b), itis necessary that from the remainder 
should be picked out in a clear manner those I have 
placed in my first Class A—those who, although know- 
ing little, are, so far as they have gone, perfectly right 
in that knowledge. This, because the profession 
has long been divided into two classes of men who 
indulge in mutual and thoughtless recriminations, 
one class comprising those who themselves have 
learned singing from others who pretend to teach it 
but, owing to failure in public, have relapsed into 
teachers; the other, being for the most part a 
development from the organist or pianist. These 
say of those, ‘‘ Oh, you have failed, therefore you 
cannot teach.” Those say of these, ‘‘ You have 
never learnt, so you cannot teach.” In both of 
these classes there may possibly be some who can 
and do know a little of truth; soit is as well to 
place this matter in a more clearly defined manner 
than usual. Dr. Newman in his ‘‘ Grammar of 
Assent”? divides assents into notional and real. 
Notional assent is such assent as, when boys at 
school, we give to things of history or geography ; 
real assent is more; it is our own practical ex- 
perience of things: and Dr. Newman instances the 
case of many boys appearing to have no capacity 
for a given work, but afterwards when in manhood 
showing a great superiority over their apparently 
more talented youthful compeers. And this, he 
says, is because formerly they gave only a notional, 
but after a real assent. Now I take it that 
an instructor does not necessarily infuse into 
a learner that which could not by any possibility be 
otherwise acquired, but his object is to direct and to 
to direct by precept and lead by example, 
thereby condensing time and virtually saving some 
of the life of the learner. He takes his pupil the 
shortest cut toa given end. But do the ‘ Pro- 


fessors ’ anywhere in Europe fulfil the demand that 





an instructor should be able to illustrate as well as 
direct? Those teachers who cannot themselves emit 
their voices as Mr. Santley (I instance him because 
in my belief his excellences are his own, and so far 
as he is concerned physiologically the molecular 
texture of the sound generator is but of ordinary 
nature), have not a perfect control; it matters not 
whether they have paid for learning or tried to 
acquire by themselves, they can but give a notional 
assent to what is true, and can only induce a similar 
assent in their followers ; and, as will be shown, are 
most likely to hold hypotheses that are wrong. In 
other words a teacher must possess a practical 
knowledge of such a calibre that he equals the best 
of those who employ their practical knowledge in 
the selling of amusement to the public ata high 
charge. But there are some who have a perfect 
control over the instrument, and who consequently 
give a real assent; these presumptively belong to 
my class A, but, not allof them. Here I state, to 
elaborate hereafter, control over all other instru- 
ments is acquired by experience and is not natural 
to any man, but control over (Ido not mean the 
using), the adjustment of the voice for use is natural 
to all; which control of adjustment is in part lost, 
owing to the influence of speech on the organ 
of sound, as I have shown in my letters on the 
“ Clergyman’s Sore Throat.” Being so, there may 
be men who have retained, without knowing why, 
that control incidental to their nature. Probably 
most public singers come from these, and if so, the 
appearance of such would be no proof of capacity in 
their masters, and their own excellence would be no 
guarantee of their teaching power. Lastly we have 
those who have reinstated the natural control by’ 
personal research or direct tuition. Most of these 
have, as will be shown, superficial ideas with real 
assent, and are therefore no good as teachers. Some 
may have philosophical ideas with real assent and 
these only are to be placed in Class A as men capable of 
imparting instruction. But even in these last we 
find two sorts, the selfish and the philanthropic. 
The selfish would prefer a monopoly so remunera- 
tive as that of public vocalist, and would deny to 
others that which they know themselves; the phi- 
lanthropic alone are those who, being able, choose 
that others shall participate in their Art-knowledge. 
Then it is easily seen how few there are to be 
placed in my first class; and that I am justified in 
saying ‘they know little” is conclusive from the 
fact that physiologists and these are not, as they 
should be, on every point agreed. 

Now for the ones that are left us. Logicians 
divide ideas into vulgar and learned. By vulgar 
ideas they mean the most obvious impressions 
that can be made to the observer, but by learned 
ideas they mean more than this; a learned idea 
penetrates into the nature, causes, properties, and 
reasons of things. There are then two kinds of men, 
one of which flits, so to speak, from thing to thing, 
from idea to idea, while the other dwells upona 
thing or idea to the exclusion of others in order to 
a deeper research; one class form opinions from 
superficial appearances, the other form judgments 
by analyses or by induction. In some cases—I 
think in most—it happens that the vulgar and the 
learned idea of a thing are opposed to each other, 
they are necessarily different owing to the different 
aspects of the subject. A judgment to be firm and 
to be true must be based upon learned ideas. Then 
my charge against the ‘“ Professors’ is that for the 
most part they propagate superficial ideas, such as 
are opposed to learned ones on the same subject; 
and they not only propagate them personally, but in 
many instances in works purporting to be of 
service to a student of song. For bold assumptions, 
erroneous premisses, and false deductions the litera- 
ture on voice-production stands unique, but then, 
as Byron has it, 


“'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, altho’ there’s nothing in ’t.” 


To account for these shortcomings we must in- 
vestigate a little deeper, and discover the first 
cause which prompts these men to take up this 
chain of impressions and apply it in their professional 
engagements. Here progression involves a few 
more definitions. Art is dexterity; a carrying out 
of a skill or capacity resulting from observation and 
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perception, the extent of the carrying out—the extent 
so far as minuteness of gradation is concerned, not 
extant in duration of time—being the result of acute- 
ness of nerve. Science, less the physical part, is more 
than Art, it involves conceptions and includes a body 
of principles and deductions. Accept these defini- 
tions and it follows science may improve art but art 
cannot improve science, for art is but the doing in 
degree, while science teaches the knowing what to 
do at its best. Many arts, Scott Russell remarks, 
have thrown themselves into the form of a science 
through the intellectual handling of great minds. 
The progress of an art, then, may be tested by a 
reference to those who have written upon it. First, 
the administers of the past ; second, the administers 
of the present ; third, the administers to the future. 
Judged in this manner, music, perhaps, stands 
lowest of any art; we have collators who have been 
most assiduous in searching the annals of history; 
tactitions in abundance who present to us in the 
most convenient form that which is—taking for 
granted all to be true; and men who write for the 
future—thinkers ; where are these? There is one, 
Richard Wagner. Now, I ask, do the “ professors” 
enter their profession for the sake of art or for the 
sake of science? Is it love of science or love of art? 
Clearly it is love of art. Then here, in their spring 
of action, we can find the cause of their failure: 
they have metaphorically gone down the wrong 
road. 

We will investigate the various channels of human 
thought. Mr. J. S. Mill in his “‘ Analysis remarks 
to the effect, The trains of one class differ from 
those of another, insomuch as they are ideas of 
different things. The ideas follow by the same 
laws exactly. The trains of poets differ from those 
of other men in no other way than those of other 
men differ from one another; the ideas of which 
they are composed are ideas of different things. 
With most the train has nothing pleasurable in it- 
self, the pleasure is all derived from the end. Not 
s0 the poet, his train is its own end; it is all 
delightful or the purpose is frustrated. This is why 
attention has been attracted to the train and the 
word imagination given to it. We see it in the 
various kinds of reverie; it is manifested in perfec- 
tion in every dream (condensed). The imagination 
of the poet would lead him to revel as one of his 
legitimate means of effect in the seeing of resem- 
blances in differences, in far-fetched comparisons, 
and in superficial observations extending over a 
great area. For example, in describing the first 
impressions of a rainbow upon a child, and the effect 
arising from such impressions, the poet might depict 
the child stepping forth into a neighbouring field to 
gather up some of the glorious colours which to him 
seemed sent by an unseen Power from heaven to 
earth. Here we should have represented in the child 
love and trust; this in the child-nature bringing 
us by association back to the time of our own 
innocency and youth. But our associations would 
be restricted in part by the definite meaning of the 
words used by the poet. The child grows up to man- 
hood; he becomes a Professor of Natural Philosophy; 
and he essays as such by telling his pupils—those 
who come and trust in him—that a rainbow is an 
arch of colours supported in the sky by its ends 
lodging on the ground. The poetry has vanished; 
the first obvious impression, the vulgar idea 
remains; and isin this case, as in most others, 
opposed to the actual facts. The poet has full play 
for his imagination, and he obtains feeling—emotion 
is a recipient—through an appeal to mental stimuli 
alone; other artists have to give expression through 
physical stimuli acting upon the mind. This isa 
great point; for it follows from this that while 
imagery is the province of art, it is freer—looser if I 
may be allowed the term—in painting than is poetry, 
because it is here more dispersed; and it is most 
vague or loosest in music because music has no set 
standard in Nature by which it ean be compared. 
Music is imagery pure and simple, and the only 
standard by which it can be measured is an ethical 
one ; hence in music there is more display of imagi- 
nation than in any other art, the slightest deviation 
from imagery destroys its ethical nature and it 
ceases to be music proper, and becomes total imita- 








tion. For example, in Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation’’ one 
almost sees the showman with his wand pointing 
out to an admiring throng the various wild beasts in 
the menagerie. (No. 22) This is neither music nor 
art. Perhaps one of the worst examples of this degra- 
dation of the objects and ends of music is to be 
found in Handel’s ‘‘ Allegro e Pensieroso ” No. 15. 

Exception may be taken to my classification in 
art of the degrees of license in subjective association ; 
but I think Archbishop Thomson is wrong when he 
claims for poetry a superiority over painting because, 
as he avers, ‘‘ another reason of its superiority may 
be found in the greater power of words to suggest 
associations that knit up our present impression 
with others gained from the past, or better still, 
to bring our emotions and moral feelings into con- 
nection with our present impressions. What 
painting of a house can ever convey so much 
to a feeling heart as the short description 
‘It’s the house in which I spent my childhood ?’”’ 
The comparison, if one is to be made, should be 
between the sentence, and a picture of the house 
represented in the*sentence ; in such case the picture 
would suggest the words in the sentence, and in 
addition such associations as might be subjectively 
evolved from the sight. By language we express 
our most subtle gradations of feeling; and its use is 
to force adefinite expression tothe exclusion of other 
expressions, its province is to crowd out foreign 
associations; to prevent ambiguity. And if a poet 
should suggest associations, he does this by suggest- 
ing them in words which imply them and this to the 
exclusion of all others: but a painter relies on the 
mind of an observer to suggest its own associations. 
The difference then lies in this, the philosopher is 
one who, seeing a thing to the exclusion of other 
things, investigates deeply and acquires learned 
ideas; the imaginist is one who, seeing a thing in 
the presence of numerous extraneous things, gives 
a cursory glance and thus gets a superficial, a vulgar 
idea; he seeks out comparisons in differences, and 
pushing forward, sees similarities between things 
and imagery, and ultimately between ideas where 
no real similarity exists. ‘‘ Imagination is,” as Dr. 
Morell puts it ‘‘ a thing needing restraint not an effort 
of laboured constructiveness.’’ Imagery unrestrained 
becomes lunacy by the mistaking of sensations for 
ideas ; it was restraintjthat’gave Hamlet the benefit 
of the doubt. ‘Tho’ this be madness, yet there’s 
method in’t.” Philosophy in one thing, to the 
exclusion of others, generates narrow-mindedness, 
and possibly philosophy too strictly followed in 
music might impede rather than assist musical 
composition. “It isa remarkable fact in history 
that the most highly-gifted people of antiquity—in 
all that regarded pure intelligence had not apparent 
originality in music, so made use of the Lydian 
and Phrygian melodies.” Reasoning conversely, we 
may perhaps understand why Bellini stands out 
pre-eminently as a melodic writer. 

Here I close. The ‘‘ Professors” who train voices 
in their way have surely been led down the wrong 
path by the fascination ‘of music—the most 
imaginative of arts—and as a natural consequence 
teach superficial and erroneous views; they have 
entered through the portals of art not through those 
of science. Now voice production is a thing for the 
philosopher rather than the musician, especially so, 
because those who learn it are deprived of their 
sense of sight,—a sense to which we all trust too 
much, and this to the neglect of our other senses.— 
I am, Sir, Yours truly, 

Cuarzes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, June 5th, 1871. 








ARTISTIC DISCIPLINE. 





A Paris correspondent writes :—The theatres have 
begun to open again, the Gymnase leads the way. 
It is the only theatre in Paris that has kept a good 
company together, and the company is very good 
indeed—thoroughly artistic. Let me state a small 
fact which goes far to account for the success of the 
performances at the Gymnase Theatre. I went 
there on Saturday night, and thought I should stay 
for the last piece, as I saw the name of Malle. 





Deselée, the best actress in the theatre, probably at 
this moment the best in France, set down among 
those of the performers. She certainly appeared, 
but she had an absurd little part, in which she had 
not to utter half-a-dozen words. She was all in the 
background—the part was nothing—and by no 
human ingenuity could anything be made of it. 
Yet the first actress in the theatre took this part, and 
walked through it as if she were a mere walking lady 
of the stage or a supernumerary. In the first place, 
take note of this as discipline. There is no such 
tlting as discipline known in France, except in the 
world of art. In the world of art—it may be that 
there is even too much of school—order—settled 
rule—fixed style. But, at any rate, it is pleasing 
anywhere in France to meet with signs of discipline. 
In England, where there is much more of moral 
discipline, there is much less of artistic discipline. 
We have no such thing as a school anywhere. 
Everybody has his own ways, wishes to be foremost, 
and refuses to submit to a general plan. In a 
theatre all the promising actors are stars—and the 
stars insist on shining as of the first magnitude. A 
star in England would think it infinitely beneath 
her to take a mere walking part in a piece. She 
must occupy the front of the stage; and no one must 
come between her and the footlights. I wish that 
every actor and actress of mark in England could 
come to Paris and see the worthless, undistinguished 
part which Desclée plays in ‘‘ Les Grandes Dames.” 
It is because a great actress can descend to such a 
part in France, that the French stage is at this 
moment the first in the world.” 








GOTTSCHALK’S DEATH. 





Some of the American journals are responsible for 
the theory that a blow from a sandbag administered 
upon the back will cause death after a certain 
time ;jand that there is reason to believe that 
the late eminent pianist Gottschalk came by his 
death in this manner. We give the following 
particulars as they reach us, not that we by any 
means endorse their probability. 


A gentleman who has recently arrived in New 
York from Rio Janeiro gives an account both of 
the various rumours which have floated about the 
city since Gottschalk’s death in December, and 
which have obtained some degree of credence; 
and also of astory as he learned it, just before his 
departure, from Dr. Severiano, the physician who 
attended Gottschalk in his last hours. The same 
gentleman had also obtained: corroborative in- 
formation from Firmin, who accompanied the 
pianist as a sort of major domo upon his tour to 
Brazil. The stories agreed that the immediate 
cause of Gottschalk’s death was a blow upon the 
back from a sand-bag, a deadly weapon used by the 
Brazilian assassins. The instrument is a small 
sack tightly filled with sand, and suspended at 
the end ofacane. The effect of a blow from it 
usually given upon the back, is almost always 
fatal, though the injuries received do not fully 
develope themselves for days or even weeks after- 
ward. Gottschalk himself said very little of the 
causes of his prostration, and it is thought hardly 
realized their nature. 

The explanation stated to have been given by 
Dr. Severiano is as follows :—-Gottschalk sent his 
agent, Firmin, to San Paulo, which is sixteen 
hours by rail from Rio Janeiro, and is the seat of 
a college for young men, to make arrangements 
for a concert. The college boys being unusually 
frolicsome, inflicted many annoyances upon Fir- 
min, and attempted to practise the same upon 
Gottschalk on his arrival on the day of the concert. 
Gottschalk became much enraged, and drove the 
persecutors out of the room where they were 
assembled round him. That night, as he was 
leaving the place where the concert was held, he 
was struck in the back by some unknown person 
with asand-bag. He was momentarily stunned, 
but passed on, and soon returned to Rio Janeiro. 
He complained from that time, however, of an 
oppression in the chest, which, it now appears, 
was caused by the ligaments of the lungs, from the 
ugly blow of the sand-bag. An abscess was 
formed in the back part of his chest, as was 
ascertained upon post mortem examination, and 
it was doubtless the breaking of this abscess 
which caused his prostration in the midst of his 
last concert. His death soon followed, and was 


accounted for upon the post mortem examination 
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by the discovery of what was apparently a 
cancerous formation in one of the lungs. 


The above theory is highly improbable. There 
is first the unlikelihood that a blow from a 
sandbag upon the’ back would do any permanent 
injury—at all events such a blow as could be 
administered by a sandbag “suspended at the 
end of a cane.” Next there is the improbability 
of any blow producing a cancer on the lungs, 
Thirdly there is the sensational element which 
produces doubt—the unknown blow having been 
administered by “a jealous lover.” 








MOZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. 





At a meeting recently held, Herr Schuberth in 
the chair, the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously :— 

1. That the noblemen and gentlemen present do 
hereby form themselves into a society, to be called 
the ‘* Mozart and Beethoven Society,’ for the pur- 
pose of giving subcription concerts—the first part of 
the program to be devoted to compositions of the 
illustrious masters after whom the Society is 
named. 

2. That Herr Schuberth be the Director of the 
Society. 

83. That the subscription be one guinea per 
annum. 

The Chairman thanked the noblemen and gentle- 
men present for the honour they had done him in 
electing him director, and he had much pleasure to 
announce that he had received a letter from the 
Right Hon. the Earl Vane, who agreed to be named 
President of the society; and, as the gentlemen 
present were aware of the great interest the noble 
lord took in arts and sciences, the members present 
(for he could now call them members) would be 
highly honoured in receiving such a president. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 

There can be little doubt that Herr Schuberth, 
with his well-known energy and intelligence, will be 
able to place the Mozart and Beethoven Society on 
the same footing as the Schubert Society, the 
interests of which he has so long and zealously 
superintended. The multiplication of such societies 
must greatly tend to advance the art, by the dissemi- 
nation of a knowledge of really good music, and 
we wish every success to this and kindred institu- 
tions. 








A Penatty or Fame.—The remains of the Italian 
patriot, poet and scholar, Ugo Foscolo. were on 
Wednesday exhumed at Chiswick churchyard. The 
Italian Minister, the Commendatore Cadorna, the 
Commissioner Signor Bargoni, the attachés to the 
embassy, and all the most distinguished Italians in 
London, together with many English gentlemen, 
assembled round the grave. A canvas screen 
encircled the company ; two flags, one the Italian 
and the other the English Union Jack, hung over- 
head. After the earth had been cleared away and 
the coffin wholly uncovered, ropes were placed 
beneath it, and thus, after forty-four years of 
interment, it was brought up again. The screws 
being removed the lid was lifted, but the remains 
were not yet seen, being inclosed by an inner shell. 
This was opened, and found to be filled up with saw- 
dust, which having been brushed away disclosed the 
body of Ugo Foscolo. The form was intact, and the 
features still perfect. At the foot of the grave stood 
the doctor who had attended the great Italian 
in his last hours, and also the hairdresser who 
used to shave him; and they at once simul- 
taneously exclaimed ‘‘That’s the man!” The 
whiskers, peculiar in shape, which Ugo Foscolo 
wore in his lifetime, were still there. His skin, 
which was now of a pale grey colour, remained un- 
shrunken, and effectually hid all traces of the 
skeleton, the pores and textures being also uninjured. 
With the view of making a historical painting, 
Signor Caldesi took a photograph of the body as it 
lay in its coffin, and of the surrounding assemblage, 
after which the Italian Minister delivered an 
eloquent oration. Signor Bargoni followed. The 
coffin was closed again, and, being bound round, 
was officially sealed by the Italian Minister. It now 
only awaits the arrival of a vessel from Italy— 
already on the way—to be removed to its last rest- 
ing place. The Secretary to the Italian Consulate, 
Signor Buzzecoli, was present, and took a procés 
verbal of the whole of the proceedings, to be for- 
warded to his Government. 
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Sit Copics im our Contemporaries, 


Srace-PLays From NoveE.s. 

With reference to the dramatisation of Charles 
Dickens’s works, the Daily News considers it 
altogether a mistake to imagine that his novels 
are exceptionally suited to adaptation for the 
stage. Mr. Dickens took too much of the actor’s 
business into his own hands ; and in the multitude 
of tiny strokes with which he filled up the portraits 
of even his most broadly comic characters, he left 
little room for the interpretation of the stage. 
Excessive prominence is necessarily given to 
merely outward appearance; yet it is notorious 
that, on this point, the majority of novel readers 
gather but faint impressions from the most pains- 
taking writers. The novel reader will not believe 
his or her author, if it is maintained in the book 
that certain fine mental or emotional qualities are 
linked with physical defects. Is there any young 
lady in England, asks the Daily News, who really 
believes that Jane Eyre wasugly? Who remem- 
bers that Esmond was a small, black-avised man, 
prim of department and saturnine of speech? It 
is probable that every novel writes a different 
story on the brain of each reader; and it is no 
wonder that the majority should lift their eye- 
brows in wonder over the necessarily imperfect 
version of the stage. The actor, indeed, labours 
todo with afew well-recognised tones and gestures, 
which have become more or less petrified by long 
stage-use, what the novelist has already done with 
a thousand ingenious suggestions; and however 
able the former may be—however willing to cast 
aside the trammels imposed on him, and interpret 
the character in his own fashion—he is certain to 
be judged by the mere question as to whether he 
fulfils the expectations of those who have read 
the novel. Further, the accessories with which 
the novelist surrounds his scenes help the 
imagination, while those in the theatre frequently 
tend to excite ridicule. The writer can command 
all the mysteries of the invisible world as a sort 
of imperceptible background; but three or four 
young ladies going up to heaven in clouds of blue 
gauze are not so striking. How, for example, 
would any stage-manager produce the sufficiently 
dramatic scene in which Tenufelsdréckh, after 
passionate and despairing entreaties, takes leave 
of Blumine ?—“ ‘Farewell, then, madam!’ said he, 
not without sternness, for his stung pride helped 
him. She put her hand in his, she looked in his 
face, tears started to her eyes; in wild audacity 
he clasped her to his bosom; their lips were 
joined, their two souls, like two dewdrops, rushed 
into one—for the first time and for the last! 
Thus was Teufelsdréckh made immortal by a kiss.” 
And then? Why, then, ‘thick curtains of Night 
rushed over his soul, as rose the immeasurable 
Crash of Doom; and through the ruins as of 
a shivered universe was he falling, falling, to- 
wards the abyss.” Those who would rather not 
see the Crash of Doom rising at the Adelphi 
may reflect that the challenge flung down to the 
theatre by the novelist—or rather by the persons 
who have read the novel—is not a fair one; and 
that the adaptor should be prepared to fail. 

Mr. GLApsToNE’s TRAGEDIAN. 

The Pall Mall Gazette contends that a Prime 
Minister’s certificate of a player’s merits may be 
of little more value than a player’s good opinion 
of a Prime Minister. It is advisable, therefore, 
to consider Mr. Pennington’s histrionic quality 
quite apart from the applause he has obtained from 
Mr. Gladstone. The actor has greatly improved 
in his art since he played Othello some few seasons 
back on the same stage during one of those 
experimental campaigns which are apt to set in 
at our theatres with the hot weather, but still his 
Hamlet even now cannot be said to be more than 
respectable. Mr. Pennington has a good stage 
presence, and follows Mr. Fechter’s fashion of 
crowning the Prince of Denmark with a flaxen wig. 
His command of facial expression is limited, his 
gestures are constrained, and he has immoderate 
recourse to stage whispers, in order, perhaps, to 
give variety to a voice which, though sufficiently 
powerful and musical, is of rather a monotonous 
character. He is well versed, however, in the 
traditions of the part, and delivers the more 
declamatory speeches with good effect and a most 
commendable avoidance of rant or extravagance 
of manner. In the lighter passages of the play 
he is far too deliberate and didactic, and generally 
his performance lacked impulse and courtliness. 
He is not sufficiently prompt with his passion, 
and has the air of waiting while this travels to 
him laboriously from a distance. There is an 
old story of an amateur actor who backed him- 
self to play Hamlet in two hours and make nothing 


of it! Without imitating this example to the 
letter, Mr. Pennington might advantageously 
brighten and quicken his method of acting. 


PROTECTIVE PROGRAMS, 


The Atheneum points out that the tendency 
of our old-established musical associations in this 
metropolis is towards a restricted repertory. 
“ Protective” programs are the order of the day. 
Novelties are presented but at rare intervals. 
Native talent is neglected, and the importation of 
works by living foreign composers is rare indeed. 
The amateurs, who have a cosmopolitan feeling 
for music, and who are desirous of hearing conti- 
nental works of the present period, are not often 
afforded the opportunity of testing the pretensions 
of young and ambitious writers. There are but 
few concerts during the season,—and those given 
by private speculators,—at which productions of a 
high class by an English composer can be heard; 
and it is principally through private euterprise 
that a notion can be gathered of what is going on 
abroad. Such a program therefore as that of 
Mr. Walter Bache, a pianist and musician of no 
ordinary ability, on the 26th ult., in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is entitled to more than ordinary 
consideration: first, for the boldness of the 
venture—for glory only, and not profit, is to be 
had therefrom; and secondly, for the nature of 
the works executed. 


THe CENSOR OF PLAys. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, remarking that the 
famous players of the Comédie Francaise have 
obtained a firm hold upon public favour, and 
have presented a great variety of entertainments, 
observes that their exertions in this respect have 
been much impeded by. the unfortunate activity 
of the Lord Chamberlain, whose functional regard 
for “‘ the preservation of good manners, decorum,,. 
or of the public peace,”’ to quote the Licensing 
Act, has induced him to prohibit the per- 
formance of various esteemed works included 
in the repertory of the Theatre Francais. 
No doubt the fables of many French plays, 
though set forth with consummate literary 
and dramatic art, are to the English mind of a 
distasteful character; but of the forbidden works 
it may be safely said that none in teaching or 
purport degrades the stage or offers offence to 
other than pharisaical morality. If the foreign 
actors now among us ever visit our theatres as 
spectators they must be strangely perplexed at 
the condition to which “the most neeming 
virtuous” rule of the licenser has reduced the 
British drama, and will surely pronounce English 
notions of propriety more than ever incompre- 
hensible. The works of M. Augier, for instance, 
whose literary position in France may be described 
as comparable with that enjoyed by Lord Lytton 
in England, are refused representation by the 
same enlightened State officer who sanctions the 
wildest can-cans, the vulgarest songs, and tolerates 
the presence upon the scene of an unclad mob of 
Lottys, Nellys, and Pollys who call themselves 
actresses, as some men go to the bar to obtain the 
advantage of a nominal and ostensible profession. 
It is anfortunate, to say the least of it, that the 
Chamberlain, possibly ‘exerting his authority to 
convince an economical Government that his 
office is not a sinecure and may still plausibly 
remain therefore a charge upon the Civil List, 
should be energetic only in dealing oppressively 
with the troop of cultivated artists now visiting 
London. If there must be a guardian of dramatic 
morality he might surely find worthier and more 
beneficial occupation than this. 











BREAKFAST.—Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—‘‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamrg 
Epps & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 9d. 


THE PSALTER: 


WITH 
THE CANTICLES 


AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING, 
BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel 
Superintend«nt Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 


Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street. 


HAYES, Lyari-piace, S.W. ; & 4, Hengiprta-street, W.C, 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Taine. 
Alice Gra: 
= “i the Cradle of the 


Thea ‘nchor’s weighed, 
The Thorn. 

I’d be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johnny comes marching 
home 


’Tis but a —. faded Flower. 
Watching for Pa. 
Come home, Father ! 


Mill M 
- Beautiful Isle of the Sem 


No. 8.—6 
Evening Bells. 


yy Po peeny 
t fell upon a 
The Exileat iain 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 
Annie, dear, good bye. 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 

“— Morning’s light is break- 


Bonnie Kate. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid, 
Welcome me home, 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 
Isle of at 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel 
re ey sinee my 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good. 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father, 


Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Ere Aint i 

The World of 

O Lord, we trust in 


— and Life 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When Goats from dear Hebe. 

Pray, G 

Water parted from the Sea. 

Is there a heart that never 
loved. 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


There the silver’d waters roam. 

In Infancy. 

Just like love is yonder 
rose. 

There was a jolly Miller, 


Love is but an April day. 
Ere around the Lage oak, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


be ~ | flowers their buds are 
Mark the — 
Thine is tor fe 
or friends departed. 


nn sy 
Who is 
Ave —" 


Bey eS et oceunes Gay, 
sweet to think. 


Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Ay hale 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY a STRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies 
dreaming. 

Hard Times, come again mo 
more, 

Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Statra, 

Nelly was a Lady. 

Beautiful Star. 

Ulalie. 


Ring de Banjo 
Forget and forgive. 


Maggie by my side, 
Good News from Home, 
The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “Jessy 
Po ad 


Only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 
Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘' Matilda.” 
Keep thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose 
of Castille.” 
He'll miss me—" She Stoops 
to Conquer. 
Fer Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—“‘ The 

My Bud of May-—"'She Stoops 
y Bud o — 
to Conquer. my 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“ Panchinello,” 

I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
vellyn.” 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1st Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection. 


—_. this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


No. 11..—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 





She never Told her Love, 
ps Be, Asks my Fair One? 
mtent. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


Jenny June. 

I'd choose to be a L 

My Mem’ry turns with Fond- 
ness back. 

Oh, think not Love is light as 
Fame. 

The Little One that died, 

Billie Dale. 

Beer wp, § Sam 

Oncle 

‘No 


Warrior. A Voice from the 


Lattice. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. 


>, ene Gm my Love can 


Jeune Lee. 
Old Jeasy 
Stand =P ‘for Uncle Sam, my 


J aliete Bell. 
T’m off to Baltimore, 





Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
the Grave. 


Ocean. Joyous Wine. 





No. 18.—8ELECTION 


Post Free for 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye, 
dearing young charms. The last rose of summer. 

Ge weve be wants thes the len iw coting, 

= %.. that once through | Erin | the tear and the smile. 


walk <td tend ‘wean Cin td 
she 


wore, 


Boao? os yon oo 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


Tramp, tram ne ed the teen Th Pi ee fee night, 
Nelly Ray. . hearted. Gracnfuf Consort 
7 me to sleep, Mother. Nearer home, 
— of the Sea-shell. 
Wait for the Waggon. No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
DUETS. While the lads of the village. ; The Sailor's journal. 
Tessie, would e love me? - Zolly young ater s wherry Fen ae ew . " 
aaa wei The Greenwich pensioner, 
BALSE & WALLACE. | No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
The rose that opes at morn, . P. KNIG ° 
A any Lap T’m afloat. Poor 
The dawn is res She wore a Wreath of Roses. | The t’s Farewell. 
Norah Darling 1 1 don’t believe Pretty Dove. — m “igs eos 
Westen. } aed a ! The old Sexton. 
van Why chime the Bells The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


Are yot coming, 

Coma out with me. 
They have 
Blue = 
I can know = no more. 


bonnie Annie? 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 

Why do I love thee yet? 

Grace Darling. 


yen pootoenetioen, Laurette. 





Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid me discourse. 
| Bie Hig of Love 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will be 3 the Willow she’s sleep 
rock me to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods, 8 , forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
"Mote without a | The Song of the Rose, 
Lucy am I so happy. 
Gentle ierettle Moore. Ride in a Railvey Keer, 
De ole Kitchen, 0. 
No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are 


comin’ 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie ‘Taare. 


Ye banks and braes e’ bonnie 
Doon. 





Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. A ‘highland tad my fore 
Aa ‘er young to marry yet. was 

my love is Hkea red, red rose, Ma the rushes, 0} 

’ thro’ the rye. Auld ‘Hobin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo, Roslin Castle, 
No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
Th The Deep, 
The Death of Nelson. | Bie Last atch. 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thon fair and tender blossom. Sp sion ot end es, 
Childhood’s fair Dream. ‘ies pass with 
The Troubadour’s aaa 
Oh Summer. Night. In ye 
Citaly He Der S ahe Fair cn, tay tallowe ended 
Gaily thro’ 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
pies Fas Seis Aveeno 
True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden. 
2 a re 
May Morning The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
a he Cornelia Cob. 
She a in the Valley, 

Softly fall i the Moonlight. 
on Wille," tell. Where has ne Late gone? 
Oh we have missed —> = the light-browa 


o. 87.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES. —In happy Moments ra by day. 
My Bark is bounding near. 
No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—ny own, my guiding Star. 
She walks in Queen-like grace. 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS. —Spring and Autumn. 
Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


Revenge. 


40._TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Hi Maggi 
teet, 74 1 oa a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas. Write mopy oo from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman’s 





Hark! the Clarion so’ 


gollen. 


Haloyon Days. ‘The Breeze and the Harp, On the Mountains. 





They ask me why I love her. 
unding. Ro’ 


Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY 
Mother would comfort me. 


Just before the Battle, Mother. 
Be kind to the Lov’d ones at 
Home. 


Mother, Sing me to Rest. 
Mo Bit tte de Bhoce 
The Little One that died. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Just after the Battle, 
i Bell softly. 


Gentle Jenny Gray. 
=, kissed me in my 


The pe otage by the Sea, 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


of my own heart, 
pbs Pitt 
The Lime-trees v7 bt eee 
the Flower. 


When we two parted. 


Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream. - 





No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Autumn Song. 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 





The Young Man from the | Ridin’ ina Keer. 
Country. Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Emmer Jane. Josiah and his Sally 
I never does nothing at all. Way down in Main: 
the window 
Mamma won't bring me out. 
The Man at the Nore. 
No. 29—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 
The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer, The good old Days of the 
Man of War. Country Sapire, 

Love and Courage. The brave old Oak, 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. King Christmas, 

No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama, Fanny Grey. 

ckaboo. Ben Battle. 

I’m lively Pompey Jones, The Cork Leg. 
A Nursery Legend. Giles Ghost. 


No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


The Marseillaise Hymn. 

Savourneen Deelish. 

Fastest pour te Spute, 

Thel ny Hills of Scotland, 
Bolt. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS 
VOI 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 
The ye sth yn 
ose Chimes 80 sweetly | W: 
Sweet and low, Wind of the 
Western Sea. 


The Red, White, and Blue, 
The Moon’s on the Lake. 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 

Rule Britannia. 

God save the Queen. 


FOR CONTRALTO 
CES. 
Gate Troubadour, 


Emmeline. 
Walg for ihe & Spring. { 


urn, return. 
Fas Totes anc in, Bloenam. 
When the Lamp is shattered. 





No. — SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 


YERBEER, AND MOZART. 
The First Violet. The Fishermaiden, 
The Garland. The Violet. 
Cradle Song. She and I. 
Li J Song. On Music’s softest Pinion, 
thus ordain’d. 
No. 834.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
The Lack Bon Song. Var tna , witin't Queen. 
The The Kite Tee For lack of Gold be left sve 
Gold and Gray. Bear him 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES, : 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall, | The Muleteer’s Song, 
I met her first. The Star of Love, 
Pale from m; am pe The Bud of May. 
by this and think | Good Morrow. 


il nntaatinn 





"Twas Rank and Fame that 
thee. 


No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 


Pretty Star of the Night. 
The Mistletoe Bough. 

ipo tender words. 
Rover’s Bride. 

The Maid of 


O! rest thee, Babe. 
Oh! ’tis the melody. 
Young Ell ~: geal 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Nobl 
und with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


péien,, fair Land, Ill-gifted Ring. Canstthoulove. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 
Come, if youdare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid of Lian 


The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


ele Roy. Mother, hear a — singing, At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


we 





PL 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years Syst } 


-— 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
‘COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





: 90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, RHGENT STREET, W. 


Height, 3 ft. 5 ieond \ 





_ CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in they 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£182. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 38s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 





MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied .stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc To NumBER OF Stops AND SIZE, 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 








MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ DousLE Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forré Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘“*Harrpe Eonrenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) ; ; 


[HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 





LIST OF PRICES. eet, 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .,..........sseseeeseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches  ............eeeeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ...........sseseeeeees 1818 0O 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tus elegant and portable little Harmonrum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. , 

V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE. 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut, Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 2ls. EXTRA. : 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, . 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hazon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





























CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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